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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





BEDFORD MEETING: THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 





HE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met in its annual session at Bed- 
ford, on Tuesday, July 7, 1891, in the fine 
assembly hall of the Public School Building. 
The number of arrivals previous to the 
opening was unusually large, and these in- 
cluded most of the older and more active 
members. President Pxitips called the As- 
sociation to-‘order at 10 a. m., and the 
exercises were opened with Scripture reading 
(1 Cor., chap. 2,) and prayer by Rev. R. L. 
GERHART, of the Reformed Church. 
Hon. John M. Rryno.ps then delivered 
the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


I deem it a distinguished privilege to be per- 
mitted to welcome you to this old county of 
Bedford, for I recognize in you the future of 
the State, and in the work of the teachers of 
this land the future glories of the republic. 

As I stand here, where twenty-four years ago 
I began in this community my work as a 
teacher, when I see before me so many who 
through association in this cause, both as teach- 
ers and schoolmates, I learned to know and 
cherish as friends in the years that have gone; 
when I reflect on the high consideration you 
have shown this locality in coming from distant 
parts of the State to this region somewhat out 
of the line of convenient access, no more pleas- 
ing duty could fall to my lot, than that of bid- 
ding you welcome to one of the most enchant- 
ing spots that nature has adorned within the 
limits of this Commonwealth. But I will not 
dwell upon the charms of Bedford or upon the 
beauty of our autumn hills, the health-giving 
Properties of our far-famed waters, or the em- 





bracing purity of our mountain air, for I prefer 
to welcome you to a place of historic memories, 
which to you as educators may have some 
points of interest, and which I have thought it 
now appropriate to recall. 

During the struggle between the French and 
English for supremacy here, this whole region 
was the theatre of strife and bloodshed. In the 
advancing march of civilization, this point was 
one of the early outposts to which in times of 
danger, of suffering and disaster, the pioneer 
settlers flocked for refuge to escape the scalping 
knife of the savage ; or where the armies of his 
majesty, the king, were mustered and mar- 
shalled to wrest from the French and their 
allied savages their dominion throughout this 
province, 

Within six miles of us, on the bank of the 
Raystown Branch at Mt. Dallas, Queen Alli- 
quippa at the head of her dusky tribe of the 
Six Nations reigned, when the first white man 
entered this region; and though nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty years have rolled away, yet there 
the huge piles of stones are still visible, and the 
buried relics of savage warfare may yet be ex- 
humed, thus marking the graves till this day 
where she laid her warriors to repose. 

While this point was not on the line of Brad- 
dock’s march, yet Will’s Creek and Fort Cum- 
berland, forming the base of his operations in 
that disastrous campaign, are familiar names to 
all of us, and so near that we fancy the settlers 
here might have heard the tramp of his army, 
the roar of his musketry, or the echoes of the 
crashing timbers cut from before his advancing 
pathwayg After Fort Duquesne had been found 
invincible and Braddock had been slain, and 
the prowess of his army crushed and humiliated, 
this region became the scene of untold suffer- 
ings. The French were supreme at their for- 
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tress on the Ohio, and England’s determination 
to assert her rule was renewed with greater 
energy. Then it was, in 1758, that General 
Forbes, with Colonel Washington, a name dear 
to liberty and the republic, and with Captain 
Crawford, one of our first justices of the peace, 
ordered the advance westward through this lo- 
cality. From here in July, 1758, by orders of 
General Forbes, a force departed to cut the 
road to Fort Duquesne, while the Pennsylvania 
troops rendezvoused here under Colonel Bou- 
quet; and one hundred and thirty-three years ago 
this very month his forces took up the line of 
march from this point which resulted in defeat 
and disaster once more to the British arms and 
for the last time, before Fort Duquesne yielded 
from the grasp of the French and Indians and 
the British flag was allowed to wave over it as 
Fort Pitt. This expedition, however, accom- 
plished the evacuation of Fort Duquesne, and 
the French power at the head of the Ohio was 
thus forever overthrown. Comparative peace 
reigned again in this region till Pontiac’s war 
burst upon it, and the line of forts from Bedford 
westward was furiously assailed, the savages 
again leaving death and desolation in their 
tracks. These troubles lasted about two years 
and peace was finally made with the Indian 
tribes in 1765, and the first real settlement be- 

ond the protection of Fort Bedford here then 

egan. 

The acknowledged owners of all this region 
were Indian tribes of the Six Nations, and but 
one hundred and twenty-seven years ago yes- 
terday they granted, through their chiefs, to the 
Proprietaries of the province of Pennsylvania 
that vast body of land forming the counties of 
Bedford, Fulton, Perry, Huntingdon, Blair, 
Mifflin, Juniata, and parts of Franklin, Somer- 
set, Snyder, Union and Centre. 

The first white settlement at this spot of which 
we have any authentic information, was made 
by a man named Ray, 140 years ago. For 
him, this stream which finds its way along the 
line of railroad to Huntingdon, where it empties 
its waters into the Juniata, is named the “ Rays- 
town Branch,” and for him this place, up to 
1759, was named “ Raystown.” Retaining this 
name for almost a decade after its establish- 
ment and occupancy as a British outpost, it was 
called (doubtless in honor of one of the Dukes 
of Bedford) Fort Bedford, which name the 
county afterwards assumed in its formation. 

This town of Bedford is erected principally 
upon a tract of three hundred acres which the 
chiefs of the Six Nations gave to one Garrett 
Pendergrass some time prior to 1754, from 
which, however, he was dispossessed in the 
war between the French and English, and be- 
fore he could return, it was appropriated by 
others. But by deed dated February, 1770, the 
chief and deputies of the Six Nations granted 
to the said Pendergrass in lieu of this site oc- 
cupied by Bedford, lands on which Allegheny 
City now stands. This interesting dqgument, 
with the signatures of the chief and his depu- 
ties, is of record in our present Recorder’s 
office, and was recorded September I9, 1772, 
by Major General Arthur St. Clair, who was 
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our first Prothonotary, Register and Recorder, 
and whose autograph appears in many places 
upon the records of our court. 

This county was organized March 9, 1771, 
and is appropriately termed Mother Bedford ; 
for her territory extended to the western limits 
of the province, and from her area were carved 
the counties of Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
Huntingdon, Somerset, Cambria, Blair and 
Fulton, and the former jurisdiction has been so 
divided and subdivided that some twenty 
counties and portions of counties are embraced 
within its original lines. 

The first court was opened here April 16, 
1771, and the first judgment rendered in this 
court was in the case of King vs. one John 
Mallen. The prisoner being arraigned, pleads 
guilty, and the docket shows his sentence— 
‘that he restore the stolen goods, that he pay a 
fine of six pounds to the President and Council 
for the support of the government, that he re- 
ceive twenty-two lashes upon his bare back be- 
tween the hours of nine and eleven o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and that he pay the costs of 
the prosecution and until this judgment is com- 
plied with, to stand committed.” 

Another curious judgment appearing on the 
records of this court was pronounced at October 
session, 1782, against one Daniel Palmer for 
horse stealing ; a part of his sentence being that 
thirty-nine lashes should be well laid on his 
bare back at the public whipping post, that he 
stand one hour in the pillory and have.his ears 
cut off and nailed thereto. 

In 1794 Washington reviewed his troops at 
this place in his march westward to quel the 
Whisky Insurrection, and the house is now 
standing on the north side of East Pitt street, 
opposite the Bedford House, in which he had 
his headquarters; and in the rear of the same 
building Arthur St. Clair had his first Prothono- 
tary’s office. The town of Bedford was laid 
out by order of Governor John Penn to the 
Surveyor General of the province, John Lu- 
kens, in June, 1766, with instructions that the 
streets should be parallel and at right angles 
with Colonel Bouquet’s house, which house is 
the stone structure now standing nearly op- 
posite the small open square on East Pitt street, 
and must have been erected about one hundred 
and thirty-five years ago. Tlie most interesting 
relic of the olden time, the old fort or King’s 
house, which stood on the small open square at 
the intersection of Juliana and Pitt street, was 
destroyed by fire in 1885. The King’s orchard, 
containing about fifteen acres, was located east- 
ward of the fort or King’s house, and after- 
wards became the burial place for the early 
settlers and soldiers of the fort. 

With the early history of this county have 
been associated the names of men whom the 
State and Nation are proud to claim as their 
own. Among them I may mention the Hon- 
orable Thomas Smith, the Honorable Charles 
Houston and the Honorable John Todd, all of 
whom adorned the Supreme Bench of the 
State—the remains of the last resting in the 
graveyard just across the street. In the later 
years the Honorable Jeremiah S. Black, though 
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born in Somerset, presided in these courts. As 
lawyer, judge, supretne judge, and chief 
justice, as attorney-general and secretary of 
state, he adorned every position. The Hon- 
orable William Wilkins, Judge, United States 
Senator, Minister to Russia, and Secretary of 
War, in early life lived in the adjoining town- 
ship, and Robert J. Walker, United States 
Senator from Mississippi, and Secretary of the 
Treasury, also resided here in boyhood, and as 
stated before, General Arthur St. Clair was our 
first prothonotary. 

Many more might be mentioned. Although 
belonging to a later period, there is one other 
name which the people of this locality hold in 
loving remembrance—that of the Honorable 
Job Mann, who filled many offices of local trust, 
was State Treasurer, and for several years a 
member of Congress, and attested the charity 
of his mild and generous nature, in devising the 
income of the beautiful farm just north of Bed- 
ford, to the permanent education of the poor 
young men of Bedford county who desire to 
prepare for the Christian ministry. This trust, 
sustained on its own novel and peculiar features 
by the Supreme Court of the State, is adminis- 
tered by our court, and for ten years the income 
of $25,000 has already aided many of our de- 
serving poor young men. 

But I have said enough of Bedford. I have 
dwelt thus long supposing that, coming here as 
into any region for the first time, you would 
have a desire to know something of our history, 
to learn what we have done towards the ad- 
vancement of civilization, what part our settlers 
have taken in the upbuilding of the republic, 
what names we have written on the country’s 
enduring roll of fame. If one thing more than 
another renders you doubly welcome to this 
place, it is the magnificent response on the part 
of the teachers and friends of education, in in- 
dicating by your presence that this point as a 
place of meettng has some attractions to you all; 
and in behalf of our people, who have looked 
0 your coming with intense interest and com- 
mendable pride, I wish you a most enjoyable 
and profitable session. 

But I cannot leave this pleasing task without 
expressing my profound admiration for the high 
alling in which the teachers of this century are 
tngaged. Higher and higher is this work ad- 
vancing ; greater are your responsibilities grow- 
ing; deeper the conviction, in public appreci- 
tion, of the nobility of your work as, year by 
year, the common school system in its results 
jistifies its claim to the united support of every 
wtelligent citizen of the Commonwealth. A 

over half a century of trial in this State has 
hore than fulfilled the highest expectations of 
he men whose wisdom, courage, self-sacrifice 
id consecrated efforts made this system a 
matt of the machinery of free government. 

lts growth since 1837 ought to be sufficient to 
isfy the pride of every teacher in the exalted 
uk to which his calling has attained; and it 

d be the guarantee that it has secured such 

“Md on the affections of the people that free in- 

itutions cannot exist without it, and that this 
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such a field of honor and usefulness to the 
teachers of the future, that his station will be 
one of ‘the coveted professions of the land. 
The instruction of the young is no longer con- 
sidered by men ambitious for power and fame, 
a temporary expedient to serve as a stepping- 
stone to some other pursuit of greater opportu- 
nities for wealth and power, but as a profession 
distinctive and commanding through the learn- 
ing, the energy, the skill, the just rivalry and 
commendable zeal of our teachers, and the ever 
growing demand of the people for higher cul- 
ture in every calling of life, it has earned a po- 
sition suited to gratify the highest ambition of 
every young man and woman who has pride to 
attain a sphere where brains are demanded and 
where honor is bestowed. 

The time will soon come when men of talent 
will not be called from educational work simply 
because other pursuits requiring like skill afford 
larger remuneration. The leading institutions 
of the country in their demand for energy and 
capacity have prepared the way to invite talent 
and competition to the ranks of your profession 
by advancing compensation and opening the 
field to the best skill attainable. A leading 
journal recently commenting on this subject 
said; ‘‘ Eight years ago the New York Evening 
Fost on inquiry found that a full Professorship 
at Columbia paid $7,500, Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins $5,000, Yale was approaching the 
same. The maximum at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Amherst, Williams and other 
colleges of like rank was $3,000, at Michigan 

2,500, and so on down to $1,000 or less. While 
it is said these figures have not materially 
changed, the number of institutions offering 
$5,000 has increased. $3,000 no longer com- 
mands a good man unless he is very young. 
The competition between half a dozen leading 
institutions for the best men has grown rapidly 
in the last five years, and a college which can 
pay only $3,000 must put up with a second-rate 
man or advance its pay, and any man with 
ability who attracts attention by his energy and 
original work and capacity for growth is sure to 
be wanted at $5,000 a year by some larger 
college.” Some of these figures show salaries 
as inviting as those paid to the judges of the 
courts of Pennsylvania. 

With the State’appropriation increasing from 
$308,919 in 1837 to a million in the Constitution 
of 1873, with a generous support since then on 
the part of the State surpassing the brightest 
hopes of the votaries of this cause, till it reached 
the magnificent sum of five millions the last 
year, you have a guarantee that your work in 
the past has fulfilled the purposes of this sys- 
tem; that the people are satisfied you have 
returned a full equivalent for the money in- 
vested ; and that hereafter every hand engaged 
in the common school work will receive better 
compensation. From the humble position of 
teacher in the country schools to that of Super- 
intendents or the heads of our blessed Normal 
Schools, which have ripened the hearts of the 
masses into a love for the cause of education 
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tress on the Ohio, and England’s determination 
to assert her rule was renewed with greater 
energy. Then it was, in 1758, that General 
Forbes, with Colonel Washington, a name dear 
to liberty and the republic, and with Captain 
Crawford, one of our first justices of the peace, 
ordered the advance westward through this lo- 
cality. From here in July, 1758, by orders of 
General Forbes, a force departed to cut the 
road to Fort Duquesne, while the Pennsylvania 
troops rendezvoused here under Colonel Bou- 
quet; and one hundred and thirty-three years ago 
this very month his forces took up the line of 
march from this point which resulted in defeat 
and disaster once more to the British arms and 
for the last time, before Fort Duquesne yielded 
from the grasp of the French and Indians and 
the British flag was allowed to wave over it as 
Fort Pitt. This expedition, however, accom- 
plished the evacuation of Fort Duquesne, and 
the French power at the head of the Ohio was 
thus forever overthrown. Comparative peace 
reigned again in this region till Pontiac’s war 
burst upon it, and the line of forts from Bedford 
westward was furiously assailed, the savages 
again leaving death and desolation in their 
tracks. These troubles lasted about two years 
and peace was finally made with the Indian 
tribes in 1765, and the first real settlement be- 

ond the protection of Fort Bedford here then 

egan. 

The acknowledged owners of all this region 
were Indian tribes of the Six Nations, and but 
one hundred and twenty-seven years ago yes- 
terday they granted, through their chiefs, to the 
Proprietaries of the province of Pennsylvania 
that vast body of land forming the counties of 
Bedford, Fulton, Perry, Huntingdon, Blair, 
Mifflin, Juniata, and parts of Franklin, Somer- 
set, Snyder, Union and Centre. 

The first white settlement at this spot of which 
we have any authentic information, was made 
by a man named Ray, 140 years ago. For 
him, this stream which finds its way along the 
line of railroad to Huntingdon, where it empties 
its waters into the Juniata, is named the “‘ Rays- 
town Branch,” and for him this place, up to 
1759, was named “ Raystown.” Retaining this 
name for almost a decade after its establish- 
ment and occupancy as a British outpost, it was 
called (doubtless in honor of one of the Dukes 
of Bedford) Fort Bedford, which name the 
county afterwards assumed in its formation. 

This town of Bedford is erected principally 
upon a tract of three hundred acres which the 
chiefs of the Six Nations gave to one Garrett 
Pendergrass some time prior to 1754, from 
which, however, he was dispossessed in the 
war between the French and English, and be- 
fore he could return, it was appropriated by 
others. But by deed dated February, 1770, the 
chief and deputies of the Six Nations granted 
to the said Pendergrass in lieu of this site oc- 
cupied by Bedford, lands on which Allegheny 
City now stands. This interesting dqgument, 
with the signatures of the chief and his depu- 
ties, is of record in our present Recorder’s 
office, and was recorded September Ig, 1772, 
by Major General Arthur St. Clair, who was 
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our first Prothonotary, Register and Recorder, 
and whose autograph appears in many places 
upon the records of our court. 

This county was organized March 9g, 1771, 
and is appropriately termed Mother Bedford; 
for her territory extended to the western limits 
of the province, and from her area were carved 
the counties of Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
Huntingdon, Somerset, Cambria, Blair and 
Fulton, and the former jurisdiction has been so 
divided and subdivided that some twenty 
counties and portions of counties are embraced 
within its original lines. 

The first court was opened here April 16, 
1771, and the first judgment rendered in this 
court was in the case of King vs. one John 
Mallen. The prisoner being arraigned, pleads 
guilty, and the docket shows his sentence— 
‘that he restore the stolen goods, that he pay a 
fine of six pounds to the President and Council 
for the support of the government, that he re- 
ceive twenty-two lashes upon his bare back be- 
tween the hours of nine and eleven o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and that he pay the costs of 
the prosecution and until this judgment is com- 
plied with, to stand committed.”’ 

Another curious judgment appearing on the 
records of this court was pronounced at October 
session, 1782, against one Daniel Palmer for 
horse stealing ; a part of his sentence being that 
thirty-nine lashes should be well laid on his 
bare back at the public whipping post, that he 
stand one hour in the pillory and have.his ears 
cut off and nailed thereto. 

In 1794 Washington reviewed his troops at 
this place in his march westward to quell the 
Whisky Insurrection, and the house is now 
standing on the north side of East Pitt street, 
opposite the Bedford House, in which he had 
his headquarters ; and in the rear of the same 
building Arthur St. Clair had his first Prothono- 
tary’s office. The town of Bedford was laid 
out by order of Governor John Penn to the 
Surveyor General of the province, John Lu- 
kens, in June, 1766, with instructions that the 
streets should be parallel and at right angles 
with Colonel Bouquet’s house, which house is 
the stone structure now standing nearly op- 
posite the small open square on East Pitt street, 
and must have been erected about one hundred 
and thirty-five years ago. Tlie most interesting 
relic of the olden time, the old fort or King’s 
house, which stood on the small open square at 
the intersection of Juliana and Pitt street, was 
destroyed by fire in 1885. The King’s orchard, 
containing about fifteen acres, was located east- 
ward of the fort or King’s house, and after- 
wards became the burial place for the early 
settlers and soldiers of the fort. 

With the early history of this county have 
been associated the names of men whom the 
State and Nation are proud to claim as their 
own. Among them I may mention the Hon- 
orable Thomas Smith, the Honorable Charles 
Houston and the Honorable John Todd, all of 
whom adorned the Supreme Bench of the 
State—the remains of the last resting in the 
graveyard just across the street. In the later 
years the Honorable Jeremiah S. Black, though 
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born in Somerset, presided in these courts. As 
lawyer, judge, suprerne judge, and chief 
justice, as attorney-general and secretary of 
state, he adorned every position. The Hon- 
orable William Wilkins, Judge, United States 
Senator, Minister to Russia, and Secretary of 
War, in early life lived in the adjoining town- 
ship, and Robert J. Walker, United States 
Senator from Mississippi, and Secretary of the 
Treasury, also resided here in boyhood, and as 
stated before, General Arthur St. Clair was our 
first prothonotary. 

Many more might be mentioned. Although 
belonging to a later period, there is one other 
name which the people of this locality hold in 
loving remembrance—that of the Honorable 
Job Mann, who filled many offices of local trust, 
was State Treasurer, and for several years a 
member of Congress, and attested the charity 
of his mild and generous nature, in devising the 
income of the beautiful farm just north of Bed- 
ford, to the permanent education of the poor 
young men of Bedford county who desire to 
prepare for the Christian ministry. This trust, 
sustained on its own novel and peculiar features 
by the Supreme Court of the State, is adminis- 
tered by our court, and for ten years the income 
of $25,000 has already aided many of our de- 
serving poor young men. 

But I have said enough of Bedford. I have 
dwelt thus long supposing that, coming here as 
into any region for the first time, you would 
have a desire to know something of our history, 
to learn what we have done towards the ad- 
vancement of civilization, what part our settlers 
have taken in the upbuilding of the republic, 
what names we have written on the country’s 
enduring roll of fame. If one thing more than 
another renders you doubly welcome to this 
place, it is the magnificent response on the part 
of the teachers and friends of education, in in- 
dicating by your presence that this point as a 
place of meettng has some attractions to you all; 
and in behalf of our people, who have looked 
to your coming with intense interest and com- 
mendable pride, I wish you a most enjoyable 
and profitable session. 

But I cannot leave this pleasing task without 
expressing my profound admiration for the high 
calling in which the teachers of this century are 
engaged. Higher and higher is this work ad- 
vancing ; greater are your responsibilities grow- 
ing; deeper the conviction, in public appreci- 
ation, of the nobility of your work as, year by 

year, the common school system in its results 
justifies its claim to the united support of every 
intelligent citizen of the Commonwealth. A 
litle over half a century of trial in this State has 
more than fulfilled the highest expectations of 
men whose wisdom, courage, self-sacrifice 

and consecrated efforts made this system a 

part of the machinery of free government. 

Its growth since 1837 ought to be sufficient to 
Satisfy the pride of every teacher in the exalted 
tank to which his calling has attained; and it 
should be the guarantee that it has secured such 

ld on the affections of the people that free in- 
Sttutions cannot exist without it, and that this 

work, now in its infancy, is opening 
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such a field of honor and usefulness to the 
teachers of the future, that his station will be 
one of the coveted professions of the land. 
The instruction of the young is no longer con- 
sidered by men ambitious for power and fame, 
a temporary expedient to serve as a stepping- 
stone to some other pursuit of greater opportu- 
nities for wealth and power, but as a profession 
distinctive and commanding through the learn- 
ing, the energy, the skill, the just rivalry and 
commendable zeal of our teachers, and the ever 
growing demand of the people for higher cul- 
ture in every calling of life, it has earned a po- 
sition suited to gratify the highest ambition of 
every young man and woman who has pride to 
attain a sphere where brains are demanded and 
where honor is bestowed. 

The time will soon come when men of talent 
will not be called from educational work simply 
because other pursuits requiring like skill afford 
larger remuneration. The leading institutions 
of the country in their demand for energy and 
capacity have prepared the way to invite talent 
and competition to the ranks of your profession 
by advancing compensation and opening the 
field to the best skill attainable. A leading 
journal recently commenting on this subject 
said; ‘‘ Eight years ago the New York Zvening 
Fost on inquiry found that a full Professorship 
at Columbia paid $7,500, Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins $5,000, Yale was approaching the 
same. The maximum at the University of 


Pennsylvania, Amherst, Williams and other 


colleges of like rank was $3,000, at Michigan 

2,500, and so on down to $1,000 or less. While 
it is said these figures have not materially 
changed, the number of institutions offering 
$5,000 has increased. $3,000 no longer com- 
mands a good man unless he is very young. 
The competition between half a dozen leading 
institutions for the best men has grown rapidly 
in the last five years, and a college which can 
pay only $3,000 must put up with a second-rate 
man or advance its pay, and any man with 
ability who attracts attention by his energy and 
original work and capacity for growth is sure to 
be wanted at $5,000 a year by some larger 
college.” Some of these figures show salaries 
as inviting as those paid to the judges of the 
courts of Pennsylvania. 

With the State’appropriation increasing from 
$308,919 in 1837 to a million in the Constitution 
of 1873, with a generous support since then on 
the part of the State surpassing the brightest 
hopes of the votaries of this cause, till it reached 
the magnificent sum of five millions the last 
year, you have a guarantee that your work in 
the past has fulfilled the purposes of this sys- 
tem; that the people are satisfied you have 
returned a full equivalent for the money in- 
vested ; and that hereafter every hand engaged 
in the common school work will receive better 
compensation. From the humble position of 
teacher in the country schools to that of Super- 
intendents or the heads of our blessed Normal 
Schools, which have ripened the hearts of the 
masses into a love for the cause of education 
through their preparation of teachers and the 
cultivation of a healthy school sentiment, I 
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trust there will be forever open a way of ad- 
vancement which at the summit will afford a 
remuneration equal] to that paid in the best 
institutions in the land, thus inviting to this work 
that talent which will maintain your profession 
on a plane equal to the best. 

The progress of this system is not only the 
just pride of the teacher, but also of the State at 
arge. We started in 1837 with but 742 school 
districts accepting the law; now we have the 
State directing 2325 with over 22,000 schools and 
nearly 25,000 teachers, instead of 3384 schools 
and 3394 teachers in 1837, and with the school 
term increased from the average of four months 
and three days to a little over seven months, and 
with a proportionate increase in the wages of 
teachers. With an organized force like yours 
directing the culture of probably a million 
children of the State, you have a responsibility 
which is rarely conceived and an influence in 
this work which I believe you fully appreciate. 
Your sessions year after year in different parts 
of the State are undoubtedly impressing your 
force upon the hearts of the people to whom 
you must look for support. You can do much 
to mould sentiment and direct legislation. 

My friends, we want but little State interfer- 
ence. I believe that there is an evil in over- 
legislation staring us in the face from every di- 
rection. This system demands to be let alone. 
A majority in the Legislature do not always 
represent a majority of the State. A bad law 
may work irreparable mischief before its folly 
can be exposed and it repealed. A majority in 
the State may become as unjust and tyrannical 
as a single ruler in a despotism, and the only 
cure for such a condition rests in the reason and 
affections of the people, properly fixed through 
the education of a righteous public sentiment. 
This your body can do better than any other 
force in the State. I believe it was the voice of 
the educators of the country, unbribed and 
manly, which overthrew the attempted folly of 
fastening upon us “State uniformity and State 
compilation of text-books,” which, in the light 
of reason—destroying all competition which 
gives us the best, furnishing us an inferior qual- 
ity in text and material, stunting all growth, 
smothering all life and unsuited to all conditions 
—could only serve as an additional wheel for 
some purpose in the political machinery of 
party politics, This scheme is defeated but 
not dead. Set your faces against it to the end. 

Let us not — this work with compulsory 
education. While it is your duty as well as 
mine to advocate every just measure that will 
call the children into the public schools, yet 
such a law, sounding well in theory, is too much 
like despotic government, and is at war with the 
plainest principles of free institutions. I hope 
we shall never see the day when school direc- 
tors will be paid for services. There are 
enough good men who deem it an honor to fill 
the office without compensation. What we do 
want is a continuance of the generous State ap- 
propriation until the poor districts are put on an 
equality with the rich—till it shall require the 
same rate of local taxation to keep the schools 
open for an equal period paying equal compen- 
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sation to teachers and providing equal facilities 
in each of the counties of the Commonwealth— 
when it will not require a levy of eighteen 
mills in a borough like Hyndman ins this 
county as against a levy of two mills in my na- 
tive township of Strasburg, in the county of 
Lancaster. When this shall be remedied and 
a continued increase in appropriations main- 
tained, this system will stand anchored in 
blessed safety, in exalted power and in sover- 
eign splendor, against every storm that may be- 
set it. 

It would be presumption in me to tell you 
how to teach; but I might tell you what to 
teach. I refer toone danger besetting this sys- 
tem which I sometimes think you do not realize, 
It is the gross immorality in many forms, 
spread like an infection, from depraved chil- 
dren who crowd our schools from every rank in 
life, especially in populous districts. I know it 
is difficult to manage. But without eternal vig- 
ilance in this direction your duty is not half per- 
formed. I know parents who have refused for 
this reason to subject their children to the com- 
mon school influence. You will not allow this 
system to be destroyed, nor its good name sul- 
lied from such a source. Much is said about 
teaching patriotism in the public schools. I 
would like to hear more about the preservation 
of morals. With pure thoughts, noble impulses 
and sound morals enthroned in the hearts of 
the young, patriotism in a free government is 
eternally fixed. 

Some one recently said that the question now 
before us as a people is not whether we have 
country enough to home the world, soil rich 
enough to feed the world, and resources enough 
to run the machinery of the world, but have 
we morals enough to save the republic? The 
ease with which men all around us barter their 
honor and forsake their pledged word; the ut- 
ter indifference with which they look upon the 
binding obligations of an oath; the frequent 
betrayal of the most sacred trusts through gi- 
gantic and unblushing embezzlement in the 
varied relations of business life, and the effron- 
tery with which men flaunt before the public 
their own shame, and worse than all, the pub- 
lic commendation which in their vanity and 
conceit they imagine attaches to cunning, trick 
ery and fraud, all show that there is reason to 
be alarmed as to whether we have morals 
enough to save the republic. 

The history of any people is but the recorded 
acts of their great men, and the purer their lives 
the more illustrious the history. We have some 
public men, called great and worshipped by the 
masses because all that is known of them 5s 
their intellectual force; but their inner lives are 
monstrosities of immorality. Such men are not 
great, nor are their lives worthy of a place 
history. They do nothing to elevate the race, 
and in any community where they exercise a0 
influence and their depravity is known, they are 
a perpetual menace to its integrity and moral- 
ity. That the republic may endure, that the 
million of children in the common schools may 
be trained in every principle of moral virtue, 
invoke your ceaseless and concentrated efforts 
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towards placing before them in their education 
through this system, which you have the proud 
distinction of controlling, those principles of 
moral excellence found in the lives of men and 
women who have blessed the world. Then 
will this system have fulfilled its mighty mis- 
sion, the common schools be the pride and 
hope of the land, your profession worthy the 
highest honors the nation can bestow, and the 
republic safe in the hands of God-fearing men 
and women. 

Hon. J. H. LONGENECKER was called 
upon to second the words of welcome, and 
responded briefly, saying he knew that but 
little was required of him while the eloquent 
words of his predecessor still echoed from 
the walls; so he would add but a word. 
Any community might be proud to have such 
a body meet among them, and the people of 
Bedford appreciate it. The place is not an 
inappropriate one, since hither came one of 
the tutelary saints of educational progress, 
Thaddeus Stevens, year after year, to rejuv- 
enate himself for the great battles of his 
useful life. If there be any class of public 


officers charged with a higher duty than that 
which devolves upon the teacher’s profession, 
the speaker did not know it. ‘The character 
of the State depends upon that of the people 
—that of the people depends more largely 


upon the teachers than any others. The 
wise man who said if he might make the 
ballads of a nation he cared not who made 
its laws, did not speak for a land of public 
schools. In our country he might whistle 
his ballads down the winds, in comparison 
with the potent influence of theschools. By 
their help, and through the improvement 
made in them, we are gradually lifted, little 
by little, to a higher plane—for the world is 
growing better every day, and they who ure 
making it so have no sympathy with the 
croaker and pessimist. The newspapers are 
loud in claiming the credit of the advances 
made for the printing press ; but without the 
school—the common school—their lease of 
life would be very brief. While the world 
will not become entirely good, nor man en- 
tirely sinless, yet the close of every day 
should find us a day’s march farther on. It 
was well said that ‘‘no man is as good as 
his father unless he is better.’? The prayer 
of the peoples across the sea, “‘ Lord, grant 
we be as well off to-morrow as to-day,’’ or 
yesterday, will never be transplanted to 
these United States: Young America has 
taken ‘‘ Excelsior’’ for his motto. May 
that ambition never change, and may you 
teachers press forward with ceaseless energy 
to abundant success and honor. And as 
the Moslem the world over turns his face to- 
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ward the Mecca of his prophet, so will the 
future millions of Pennsylvanians remember 
with heartfelt gratitude the noble men and 
women who toil in and for the common 
school. In conclusion he hoped the visit to 
Bedford would extend our tenure of life, 
and that the members would be as glad to 
have come as the community was to have 
them, in which case they would carry away 
with them pleasant memories, and want to 
come soon again. 


RESPONSE. 


In the absence of Supt. Babcock of Oil 
City, who was unable to attend, the response 
to the addresses of welcome was made by 
Prof. E. C. Lavers, of New Brighton, who 
expressed his regret that this honor -had fal- 
len upon him so unexpectedly and found 
him unprepared, having depended upon the 
first-named gentleman on the programme. 
However, in the name of the Association 
he gratefully accepted the royal welcome 
tendered us. The pure mountain air had al- 
ready done him good, and will invigorate 
all for the work before us. There is encour- 
agement and inspiration in thus coming 
together, looking in each other’s faces and 
hearing each other’s voices. In the heat of 
the conflict with the marshaled hosts of ignor- 
ance, each at his post, our hearts are some- 
times discouraged, and we do not realize the 
value of our work and the nobility of our pro- 
fession, which have been set before us.in such 
glowing words ; and it does us good to hear 
them. For all our discouragements do not 
come from outside—too many within our 
own ranks fail to apprehend the real mean- 
ing of education, and some go so far as to 
deny even that there exists a science of edu- 
cation; others never get beyond the bread- 
and:butter theory ; and we need to hold up 
to each other the highest ideals, and receive 
the inspiration that will help us to realize 
them. We shall have before us some of the 
perennial questions upon success or failure 
in solving which so much depends. The 
first speaker made reference to compulsory 
law ; sometimes I wonder whether some form 
of it might not help us in many lines of our 
work. Of course it is better if we can make 
the school so inviting that the child will 
wish for it—and this ideal should be kept 
in view in our Institutes for teachers ; but I 
fear sometimes we discard in practice the 
very principles of which we boast. I am 
always pleased to hear stress laid upon the 
moral element—the teacher should be moral- 
ity incarnate; but here too sometimes, in 
the haste and scramble for place, the mod- 
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est and conscientious teacher is passed by. 
Notwithstanding all shortcomings, however, 
we feel we are engaged in a noble work, whose 
past history is one of progressive advance- 
ment, which gives us a reasonable confidence 
in expecting from the future still greater 
results. He added a word of welcome to 
those members who have often met in this 
Association in former years, and closed with 
a repeated acknowledgment of the welcome 
extended, and the assurance that Bedford 
would be one of the bright spots in our ex- 
perience. 

The National Hymn was sung, after which 
Prof. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster, chair- 
man, made the following report from the 


DR. HIGEEE MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


Zo the President and Members of the Penn'a 
State Teachers’ Association: 


When the Dr. Higbee Memorial Committee 
was appointed in July last at Mauch Chunk, 
with plenary powers in the matter of a Me- 
mae to our late revered State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, it was thought that, in 
accordance with the original suggestion, a 
Monument might be erected upon the Capitol 

rounds at Harrisburg. Your Committee, after 
ull inquiry of the proper authorities, learned 
that this honor, eminently merited and strongly 
urged upon the State Legislature, had been 
denied by that body to two of the most dis- 
tinguished Governors of Pennsylvania, Hon. 
Thomas Mifflin and Gen. John W. Geary. 
The precedent of such refusal to the Chief 
Executive made it clear that no similar request 
would be granted in the case of any officer 
under the State Government of lower rank than 
Governor, however exalted his character or 
valuable his services to the Commonwealth. 
They therefore abandoned this hope, and de- 
cided upon the following form of Memorial, 
which is the most unique in kind, and will, we 
believe, prove the most effective in result in the 
history of Education in America. 

1. Monument of Granite, suitably inscribed, 
at the grave of Dr. Higbee at Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. This Memorial stone is a single 
block, weighed over twelve tons when received 
from the quarry and nearly nine tons when fin- 
ished and placed in position in Mountain View 
Cemetery. The design, suggested and approved 
by the family of Dr. Higbee, is a massive pol- 
ished cross thrown upon the natural rock. Nolet- 
ter, mark, or character of any kind is seen from 
this point of view. The grand symbol of the 
Christian faith stands out in its simplicity and 
power. No word is needed. Nothing less 
should tell its story at Dr. Higbee’s grave. 
The simple inscription is upon the opposite side 
of the rock, the letters sunk upon a polished 
surface. It gives birth and death, notes ser- 
vice as Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
makes statement, ‘‘ Erected by the Schools of 
Pennsylvania,’’ and adds the single line of 
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Monument is the work of Herman Strecker, the 
naturalist and artist, of Reading, who was a 
warm personal friend and ardent admirer of 
Dr. Higbee. 

2. A life-size Bust in Bronze, with suitable 
pedestal, to be placed in the Department of 
Public Instruction in Harrisburg, this to be in 
lieu of the memorial which it was at first thought 
might be placed upon the Capitol grounds. The 
modelling of the bust has been entrusted to Mr, 
Henry Manger, a German artist of Philadelphia, 
who modelled the bronze statue of General 
Hartranft at Norristown, and more recently 
that of Goethe, unveiled a few weeks since in 
Fairmount Park, and who is pronounced by 
Mr. Strecker the foremost artist in America in 
this line of work. When accepted in clay it 
will be cast in bronze; but the model is of es- 
sential importance, and for this your Committee 
believe they have secured the best talent and 
skill available in the country. 

3. A life-size Picture of Dr. Higbee was made 
by the Ottman Lithograph Company, of New 
York. After the stone had been repeatedly 
corrected and retouched under criticism of rel- 
atives and friends of Dr. Higbee, to render the 
likeness as accurate as possible, 12,500 copies 
were printed, of which 8,000 have already been 
distributed to the schools and the school 
officers of Pennsylvania. A copy of this por- 
trait, retouched in crayon by an artist friend of 
Dr. Higbee, and framed in gold of chaste and 
elegant design, now graces the Department of 
Public Instruction, and makes his presence 
there a constant inspiration to those whose good 
fortune it was to know him well. A copy, also 
retouched in crayon and handsomely framed, 
has been sent to each of the twelve State Nor- 
mal Schools of Pennsylvania, to the University 
of Vermont, to the Heidelberg College of Tif- 
fin, Ohio, to the Theological Seminary of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, and to the schools at 
Mercersburg and Lancaster with which Dr. 
Higbee was at one time connected. A copy of 
the picture, suitably framed, has been placed 
in the office,—or home, where no other office is 
provided,—of each of the County, City, Bor- 
ough, and Township Superintendents of Penn- 
sylvania. A copy of the picture has been sent 
to every school in the State, so far as the Com: 
mittee has been able to learn, which has made 
contribution to the Memorial Fund, and thous- 
ands of these life-like portraits have been framed 
and placed permanently upon the walls of 
school rooms everywhere throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. The accompanying pages (a four-page 
circular, containing opinions from school officers 
and others, written after receiving portraits and 
volumes,) speak for many who have been in 
warm sympathy with this good work ; who have 
given of their own and encouraged others to 
give, that they might aid in perpetuating the in- 
fluence of a life at once so noble, so rare, $0 
full of self-sacrifice, and an inspiration of such 
extraordinary power to others. We all know, 
in our individual experience, that a life-like 
picture in the home, the office, or the school, 
is more highly prized, and is really of much 
greater value to us, than any shaft or other 


epitaph, ““O man greatly beloved!” The 
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memorial stone in the cemetery or elsewhere 
that may have cost a hundred, perhaps a thous- 
and times as much money. The one is life, or 
at least suggestive of the realism of life; the 
other but stone and usually suggesting little be- 
sides, unless carved into forms of life. Hence 
the purpose of the Committee to put the strong 
face, the noble head of Dr. Higbee—his “‘ coun- 
terfeit presentment’’—into as many centres of 
educational influence as possible in Pennsyl- 
vania. On the walls of school-rooms in all 
parts of the State these pictures will for many 
years perpetuate, as only face and form can do 
this, his loving presence and personality. 

4. The Memorial Volume, containing tributes 
of loving memory and selections from the 
writings, addresses, and letters of Dr. Higbee. 
This Volume is designed to accompany each 
picture sent out by the Committee, so far as 
possible, to the limit of Ten Thousand (10,000) 
copies, of which nearly 8,000 have already been 
distributed. In printing it three tons of paper 
were used. The contents of its one hundred 
and sixty solid, double-column, royal octavo 
pages would make an average book of 500 to 
600 pages. This is best of all/ Money can 
buy marble and granite. Genius and skill can 
shape it into forms of beauty. Artists can make 

ictures that speak, and cut stone or mould 
Ronee into forms of breathing life. But human 
hearts only, sympathetic, grateful, and loving, 
can build a monument like this Memorial Vol- 
ume. In it for the true teacher there is more of 
inspiration, of quickening power, of suggestive 
thought towards the higher things of his pro- 
fession than in almost any other pedagogical 
work of our acquaintance. It is a book from 
which Pennsylvania teachers especially should 
get great good, and in which, in the fact that it 
presents the life and work of their lamented 
Chief, they may feel a deep interest and an 
honorable pride. 

The problem submitted to the Memorial 
Committee presented these questions: ‘“ How 
can this Memorial Fund be so expended as to 
make more real for a generation to the schools 
of Pennsylvania, and indeed to all of us who 
knew and loved him, the amiable and attractive 
personality of Dr. Higbee?” and—what is of 
greater importance—‘ How can it aid in per- 

tuating his influence, positive and vitalizing, 
in the world of education, morals, and religion?”’ 
We have tried to answer these questions wisely, 
and in such manner that the work done should 
commend itself to the State as realizing, in part 
at least and so far as lies within our power, the 
purpose of the Memorial. Our thanks are due 
and are hereby gratefully tendered to the men 
and women, and to the children in the schools 
—to all warm-hearted and generous souls— 
who have given to the Committee their unfail- 
ing aid and encouragement. It is true that, 
perhaps with few exceptions, they have received 
more than they have given; if so, they have 
again but realized the promise of the Master. 
The record of credits, as found below, amounts 
to $4540.08, the debits to $4,647.76, showing 
outlay somewhat beyond receipts. The cost of 
tasting the Bust in bronze is not here included, 
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but from the pictures and books yet on hand it 
is confidently expected that enough money will 
be obtained to make good the small deficit just 
named and to pay the cost of this, the only item 
of the work remaining to be done. The Bust 
can be cast in plaster,—after the model is finally 
approved.—so that it can be furnished to 
schools or to persons desiring it at a cost of 
from five to ten dollars. 

Your Committee report their work nearly 
completed. It has required much time and 
diligent attention. Both have been given 
without hesitation. It has been a labor of love. 
We can but wish that it were better done. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. P. McCaskry, M. J. BRECHT, H. W. FIsHER, 
M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Gero. M. PHILTps. 
Memorial Committee. 


RECEIPTS OF MEMORIAL FUND. 


In cases where funds were remitted by the 
Superintendent, the condensed statement here 
given credits the total amount received from 
county or city in his name; in other cases the 
credits are to the individuals named on the 
books of the Fulton National Bank of Lan- 
caster, the depository of the fund. Thirty- 
four cities and towns, sixty-one counties, 
eleven State Normal Schools, all the men who 
are in any way connected with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and others who 
were pupils, friends, and admirers of Dr. Hig- 
bee, have contributed to this noble fund, thus 
making it a tribute of generous regard from the 
entire State of Pennsylvania to the character, 
worth, and influence of the great man in whose 
honor it was suggested,—the fragrance of whose 
rare life and the memory of whose good works. 
it must perpetuate for generations. Such honor 
to an educator of power is one of the best influ- 
ences of our time. The following statement 
shows the amount received at the bank and 

laced to the credit of the Dr. Higbee Memor- 
ial Committee up to August roth, 1891. 


Cities and Boroughs. 


Allegheny City, John Morrow $8 26 
Ashland, W. C. Estler 15 00 
Butler, E. Mackey ale 50 
Carbondale, John J. Forbes. . 30 
Columbia, S. H. Hoffman.. . 2 
Dunmore, L. R. Fowler . . ‘ ; ; II 
Erie, H. S. Jones 

Harrisburg, L. O. Foose. . . 

Hazleton, D. A. Harman 

Honesdale, G. W. Twitmyer 

Huntingdon, L. S. Shimmell 

Johnstown, T. B. Johnston 

Lancaster High School and others... . 
Lebanon, J. T. Nitrauer 

Lock Haven, John A. Robb. . 

Mahanoy City, W. L. Balentine 

Nanticoke, C. B. Miller 

New Castle, F. M. Bullock 

Oil City, C. A. Babcock 

Phoenixville, H. F. Leister 

Pittsburgh, H. W. Fisher 

Pottstown, W. W. Rupert 

Pottsville, B. F. Patterson , 
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Reading, S. A. Baer 

Scranton, Geo. W. Phillips 
Shamokin, W. F. Harpel . 
Sharon, J. W. Canon 
Shenandoah, L. A. Freeman. . 
South Easton, Samuel E. Shull 
Steelton, L. E. McGinnes 
Tamaqua, R. F. Ditchburn 
Titusville, R. M. Streeter. . 
Williamsport, S. Transeau . . 
York, W. H. Shelley. . . 


Receipts from Counties. 


Adams, Aaron Sheely 
Adams, J. W. Thoman 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton 
Armstrong, M. Bowser 
Beaver, J. G. Hillman 

Berks, D. S. Keck.. 

Berks, W. M. Zechman 
Blair, John H. Likens. . . . 
Bradford, G. W. Ryan 
Bucks, W. H. Slotter 

Butler, W. G. Russell 
Cambria, J. W. Leech 
Cameron, Ella Herrick 
Carbon, T. A. Snyder 

Centre, D. M. Wolf . 

Chester, Jos. S. Walton . 
Clarion, C. F. McNutt 
Clearfield, Matt. Savage 
Clinton, D. M. Brungard 
Columbia, J. S. Grimes... . 
Crawford, J. W. Sturdevant 
Crawford, Geo. I. Wright 
Cumberland, A. J. Beitzel . 
Dauphin, R. M. McNeal 
Delaware, A. G. C. Smith. . 
Elk, C. J. Swift... .. 
Erie, Thos. C. Miller 
Fayette, L. M. Herrington 
Forest, Geo. W. Kerr. 
Franklin, F. H. Slyder 
Fulton, H. W. Peck 

Greene, A. J. Waychoff 
Huntingdon, M. G. Brumbaugh 
Huntingdon, S. G. Rudy 
Indiana, A. M. Hammers 
Juniata, W. E. Auman. . . 
Lackawanna, N. S. Davis .. 
Lancaster, M. J. Brecht 
Lawrence, J. R. Sherrard 
Lawrence, J. M. Watson. . . 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke 
Lehigh, J. O. Knauss. . 
Luzerne, J. M. Coughlin 
Lycoming, Chas. Lose 
McKean, W. P. Eckels 
Mercer, S. H. McCleery. .... 
Mifflin, J. A. Myers 

Monroe, J. W. Paul 
Montgomery, R. F. Hoffecker 
Montour, W. D. Steinbach. . 
Northampton, J. H. Werner. . 
Northumberland, W. E. Bloom 
Perry, E. U. Aumiller 

Potter, H. H. Kies 
Schuylkill, Geo. W. Weiss 
Snyder, C. W. Hermann 
Sullivan, M. R. Black 
Susquehanna, W. B. Gillette. . . 
Tioga, M. F. Cass 
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$7 43 
10 oO 
14 00 
54 55 
38 85 
29 90 
27 60 
4I 40 


Tioga, H. E. Raesly .. . 

Union, B. R. Johnson. . ° 

Venango, Geo. B. Lord 

Warren, H. M. Putnam. ..... 
Washington, Geo. A. Spindler... . . 
Wayne, J. H. Kennedy... .....- 
Westmoreland,G. H. Hugus ..... 
York, H. C. Brenneman . 


State Normal Schools. 


Bloomsburg, J. P. Welsh 
California, T. B. Noss. . 
Clarion, A. J. Davis. ..... 
Indiana, Z. X. Snyder. . 
Kutztown, N. C. Schaeffer. . . 
Lock Haven, James Eldon 
Mansfield, D. C. Thomas . 
Millersville, E.O. Lyte... . 
Shippensburg, G. M. D. Eckels. . 
Slippery Rock, J. E. Morrow 
West Chester, Geo. M. Philips 


6 21 
5 3 
10 00 
10 31 
7 75 
6 00 
12 30 
20 00 
12 70 
5 00 
35 00 


Department of Public Instruction. 


D. J. Waller, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa. . 
J. Q. Stewart, Harrisburg, Pa... . 
Jacob Heyser, Harrisburg, Pa 
Henry Houck, Harrisburg, Pa 

J. P. Giles, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A. D Glenn, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jos. K. Bolton, Harrisburg, Pa 


$10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 50 


Other Contributions. 


$20 00 
10 00 


W. A. Montgomery, Chicago, IIl. . 
Lelia E. Patridge, Reading, Pa. .*. 
Supt. E. Mackey, Butler . . 
Geo. F. Mull, Lancaster, Pa.. . 

H. L. Higbee, Visalia, Cal 

C. W. Carmany, San Francisco, Cal... . 
Edward Brooks, Philadelphia 

L. H. Steiner, Baltimore, Md... 

Sarah H. Bundell, Lancaster, Pa... . 
Mary Martin, Lancaster, Pa... . 
Emma Powers, Lancaster, Pa... 
Harford S. O. School, J. M. Clark . 
Chester Springs S. O. School . 

St. Paul’s Orphan Home, Butler. . 
Joseph Pomeroy, Harrisburg. . 

Jno. P. Hunsecker, Downingtown. . 
Bethany Orphan’s Home, Womelsdorf . 
Rachel F. Jackson, Lancaster, Pa... 
Clarion Coll. Institute, W. W. Deatrick . 
J. H. and E. E. Michener, Philadelphia ; 
Sales of Pictures, not otherwise credited . 
Interest on account at Bank . 
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Herman Strecker, Reading, (Contribution 
to Bust) ; 

J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, (Framed Pic- 
tures and Traveling Expenses, etc.) 


EXPENSES AS PER VOUCHERS. 


Printing, Binding, Expressage, Mailing, 

(Warfel & Geist, J. L. Lyte)... . 
Ottmann Lithograph Company. . : 
Retouching LithographsinCrayon. . . . 
Framing and Shipping Portraits . 
Megargee Paper Mills . 


$804 26 
806 20 
30 00 
786 40 
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Wickersham Printing Company 

Binding 500 Memorial Volumes in Cloth . 

Monument at Emmitsburg 

Modelling Bust in Clay 

Engraver’s Blocks, Memorial Stone . . . 

Framing Pictures for Lancaster Schools and 
expenses of travel in connection with 
Lithograph. (This bill is donated to 
the Fund) 

Expenses of Mailing, Travel, etc., 
funded 


$4647 76 
4540 08 


—_— ——_— 


$107 68 

This deficit of $107.68 and sum of $250 needed 

for casting in Bronze, will, it is thought, be read- 

ily made up from the distribution of Portraits 

and Volumes that yet remain in the hands of the 
Committee. 


Prof. Eckets: Though the work of the 
Dr. Higbee Memorial Committee is not yet 
finished, I think that, with the adoption of 
this repoit, there should be some definite 
expression of the approval of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers’ Association. I move, 
therefore,that the report be adopted,and that 
the Association express its hearty approval 
of the work that has been done by the 
Memorial Committee. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, 
and the report adopted. 


MEMORIAL TO EDUCATORS. 


Supt. BrecuT: After listening to the ac- 
count of the noble response by the educators 
of Pennsylvania to the call of the Dr. Hig- 
bee Memorial Committee, it appears to me 
that the time has arrived to form some plan 
for continuing this commemorative move- 
ment on a broader scale, and extending it 
tothe other great men whose names are 
linked with the educational progress of our 
state. The motion I am about to make is 
of course not intended to interfere, and 
need not in any way conflict, with any spe- 
cial memorial which may be thought desir- 
able; but the names of Stevens, Burrowes, 
Wickersham, and others, must not only be 
unforgotten, but it is our duty to place 
their lives and example before our children ; 
and at the same time to acknowledge our 
debt of gratitude for their eminent services. 
I therefore move the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five who shall report to the Asso- 
ciation some feasible plan for awakening 
the people of the State to a proper appreci- 
ation of the character and value of the work 
of these great educators. 


Mr. J. A. M. PassMorE: I hope to be 


Pardoned for saying that I am sorry this 
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movement should be presented in this form. 
I have always found it best to attempt but 
one thing at a time ; and it seems to me the 
one thing specially appropriate at this time 
would be a motion with definite reference 
to our late fallen chief. I will be found 
second to none in doing honor to any of the 
great men who have been named, and others 
whose names are entitled to be placed in 
the same list; but at this time, and more 
particularly in view of the work which has 
just been reported upon and so successfully 
done, I believe we ought to concentrate the 
memorial effort of this year upon one name 
—that of James P. Wickersham. — 

Supt. BrecuT: If the committee should 
be ordered, let their instructions allow them 
large powers; and if the friends of Dr. 
Wickersham prefer to limit the work to him 
for the present, I am quite willing to accept 
that plan. I should be the last man to in- 
terfere with any movement to honor him as 
he deserves, and I did not think the propo- 
sition as made could do so; but if the As- 
sociation think otherwise, of course I am 
satisfied. 

The Cuair : If no objection is made, it 
will be understood that the committee (if 
appointed) may recommend that we take up 
but one memorial at this time. 

An amendment by Prof. Brumbaugh, in- 
creasing the number of the Committee to 
nine, was accepted. 

Prof. H. W. FisHer: It seems to me this 
is not the time for such a motion. It would 
be in place at the Memorial Session on 
Thursday afternoon. By all means this 
session’s work should be concentrated upon 
commemorating the life and work of the 
great man so recently taken from us; and 
I think it would be well to postpone this 
whole matter until after the memorial services. 

Mr. BRECHT: The object was to save time, 
and have the committee prepared to report 
then or earlier. 

Mr. PassMoORE: This is the best time to 
settle it, and I feel assured it is the sense of 
the meeting that this year’s work should be 
concentrated as suggested. We will not for- 
get the others ; those who are foremost in 
honoring Wickersham to-day will be found 
in the front when Burrowes, and Stevens, 
and Wolf, and others come before us in 
their proper time and place ; but let us do to- 
day’s work now. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

The President expressed his gratification 
at the full attendance at the opening session 
of the Association, and the meeting ad- 
journed till afternoon. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
ROF. Hatt led the Association in sing- 
ing ‘* Over There’’ and Miss Ipa M. 
Lindsay, of Pittsburgh sang ‘‘ Consider the 
Lilies,’’ after which Vice-President Miss 


Mary L. Dunn took the Chair, and Presi- 
dent Philips delivered the following Inau- 
gural address—subject, 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Before me lies the 
Pennsylvania School Report of 1866, the first 
report issued by Superintendent Wickersham, 
whose lamented death since our last meeting 
has suggested the subject of this address. I do 
not intend to dwell upon the life or services of 
our great Jeader in public education—that will 
be done at a later session by those who have 
known him longer and better than myself. I 
would merely call attention to the work, and I 
trust the progress, of the public school system 
of Pennsylvania since Dr. Wickersham took 
charge of it a quarter of a century ago. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of these 
years is what I call the material progress in ed- 
ucation which they have brought us. In 1866 
the total cost of the Public School System of 
the State was a little more than four millions of 
dollars; this year it will exceed thirteen millions; 
and if we compare the purchasing power of 
money to-day with that of the ‘“‘ war-money”’ of 
1866, we shall find that our annual expenditure 
for public schools has increased at least four- 
fold during these twenty-five years. Of this in- 
crease the largest part has gone into school 
buildings, grounds, etc.; for while the expendi- 
ture for salaries of teachers has not trebled 
during these years, the annual outlay for build- 
ings, grounds, etc., has more than quadrupled. 
In 1866 the salaries of teachers were two-thirds 
of the whole outlay for schools; now they are 
scarcely more than half of that outlay. Asa 
consequence of these generous expenditures 
the value of the public school property in this 
State has increased from ten to thirty-seven 
millions of dollars. The column of statistics 
headed ‘“‘Number of School Houses Unfit for 
Use”’ is no longer found in the State report, and 
the complaints of buildings, grounds and furni- 
ture being totally unfitted for their purpose, 
which twenty-five years ago was so prominent 
in the report of every superintendent in the 
State, have now almost entirely disappeared. 

Unfortunately the salaries of teachers have 
not increased in these proportions. The aver- 
age salary of male teachers has increased but 
$5 per month and is still under $40, while that 
of the female teachers, after an increase of $4 
in a quarter of a century, is now but a few cents 
more than $30 per month, Think of it!—the 
25,000 teachers of Pennsylvania received last 
year an average salary of but $248 for the year’s 
work! Besides, this is but an average, and few 
things are more deceptive than averages. To 
bring the average up to this munificent sum, 
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you must count in the salaries of the 2,500 
teachers of Philadelphia, of 1,600 more in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny county, and of those in 
other cities and more liberal counties who re- 
ceive a fairer compensation. More than half 
the teachers of the State received salaries of 
less than $200, a thousand of them were paid 
from $100 to $125, while two hundred and fifty 
more received less than $100 for the year’s work, 
Is it any wonder that teachers do not prepare 
themselves better before beginning to teach, 
that they do not subscribe for educational jour- 
nals, that they do not buy books on teaching, 
that they do not attend such educational meet- 
ings as this? Why, the 281 teachers of this 
county of Bedford, in which we are meeting, 
received according to the State report for the 
year 1890 an average annual salary of less than 
$175. Do they not deserve credit for attending 
this meeting in such numbers as are here pres- 
ent? [Applause.| 

In view of these facts and of the discourag- 
ingly low rate of increase in teachers’ salaries, 
the recent action of the Legislature in increasing 
the State appropriation to the public schools 
from two to five millions of dollars per year is 
especially gratifying. But we must not forget 
that the real and avowed object of the increase 
was not to increase the salaries of teachers, nor 
even to increase the general resources of the 
schools, but to allow the school districts to re- 
lieve the present burdens of local taxation by 
reducing the school tax. And there is great 
danger that the benefits which the increase in 
the State appropriation ought to bring to the 
schools will be largely nullified by such reduc- 
tions, and especially in the poor sections of the 
State, where the need of raising salaries is the 
greatest. The most important duty of every 
superintendent, of every friend of the public 
schools, for the next year, is to prevent as far as 
possible this reduction in the local school taxa- 
tion, in anticipation of the increased aid from 
the State which is to begin a year hence. 

But why might not State aid be supplemented 
by National aid? As is well known, ever since 
the beginning of the century Congress has given 
to every new State a generous share of the gov- 
ernment lands within the State for the support 
of its public schools, the rule for many years 
having been to give each State two sections in 
each township, or one-sixteenth of all the public 
lands in the State. As a consequence all the 
western States beginning with Ohio have in- 
vested funds, the interest of which helps to sup- 
port the public schools. In Indiana this fund 
is almost $10,000,000, Illinois and Missouri have 
more than $10,000,000 each, Minnesota has al- 
ready about the same sum and her unsold 
school lands will eventually double this amount. 
It is probable that the wiser management 0 
their school lands in the newer States will give 
them permanent school funds even larger than 
these. In all there have been given to those 
States for this purpose 90,000,000 acres, more 
than three times the whole area of Pennsyl 
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Is there any reason why Pennsylvania and 
the other States should not have these grants 0 
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public lands to enable them to form permanent 
public school endowments? Why must we, to 
whom all the public lands once belonged, give 
them only to the schools of the younger States? 
The competition of western agriculture and the 
thousands of foreigners coming every year into 
our schools to be educated and trained, certainly 
make our needs in that direction quite as great 
as those of any part of the country, Now is the 
time to secure this land: ere long it will be all 
gone, and with it all opportunity to obtain this 
great aid to the public schools of our State. 

There are now about two thousand more male 
and seven thousand more female teachers in 
the State than there were twenty-five years ago. 
The females now outnumber the males two to 
one. This disproportion is increasing rapidly, 
and whether desirable or not, will continue to 
grow until there is a decided increase in the 
salaries of teachers. The average annual 
school term has increased from 5.69 to 7.38 
months, but this is another instance of the de- 
ceitfulness of averages. There are thousands 
of schools in Pennsylvania which are open only 
six months of the year, and there are four 
whole counties with not a single school having 
a longer term than this. The cities and large 
towns generally and many more progressive 
rural districts have as long school terms as are 

rofitable. No district in the State should have 
ess than eight months of school, and the legal 
minimum term should be increased to this 
length. The number of graded schools in- 
creased from 1,900 to 3,200, a gratifying showing, 
and the recent wide-spread adoption of graded 
courses of study in the ungraded schools, with 

aduating exercises and diplomas, is another 
important step forward. 

There are now 2,000,000 more of people in 
Pennsylvania than there were in 1866, but there 
are only 240,000 of them in the schools. Then 
about 23 per cent. of the population was in the 
schools, but now little more than 18 per cent is 
to be found there. The official report of the 
last census shows that during the last decade 
the population of Pennsylvania increased 22.77 
per cent., while her gain in public school enroll- 
ment is but 1.59 per cent.* So far as the statis- 
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tics have been gathered, this is the very lowest 
gain in proportion to the increase in population 
in the whole country. Think of it, Pennsylvania 
at the very bottom of the list! Is it not high 
time that we had acompulsory schoollaw? Our 
friends who are so much opposed to compulsory 
laws have now had more than half a century to 
try all their plans of getting the children into 
the schools. Every year our school houses and 
their surroundings have grown more attractive, 
our teachers are better, our methods of instruc- 
tion are better, but every year the percentage of 
attendance grows less. 

It is not worth while to ascribe this to the 
foreigners, to the parochial schools, or to make 
any other excuse for it. The other States have 
these influences as well as Pennsylvania. Mas- 
sachusetts has about the same percentage of 
increase in population as Pennsylvania, but 
Massachusetts has an efficient compulsory 
school attendance law, and her percentage of 
increase in school enrollment since 1880 is 
eleven times as great as ours. We have trifled 
with this matter long enough. An efficient 
compulsory school law reasonably well en- 
forced will cure this great and dangerous evil, 
and nothing else will. And then too, you do 
not find in the schools more than 70 per cent 
of those enrolled there. For irregular attend- 
ance, the most difficult and discouraging of all 
problems that teachers have to face, will never 
be remedied, nor nearly so, until we have com- 
pulsory education. 

In 1866 there were three State Normal 
Schools in Pennsylvania, with buildings, equip- 
ments, etc., costing $160,000, and with a total 
annual attendance of 2,000 students. Now 
there are twelve such schools, whose buildings 
and equipments have cost $2,000,000, and with 
an annual attendance of 8,000 students. Prob- 
ably the Normal Schools of no other State 
have exerted so wide an influence upon the 
teachers of their States as those of Pennsylvania, 
and in none are they so largely attended and 
so popular with teachers and with the public. 

Twenty-five years ago the County Institutes 
were supported wholly by the teachers who at- 
tended them, except in Chester county, where 








*State Supt. Waller in a letter to the Census Bu- 
reau, dated March 13, 1891, as published in Census 
bulletin No. 84, says: 

“ Permit me to invite your attention to important 
facts in making comparison of educational statistics 
of Pennsylvania. A change was made in the statis- 
tics of Philadelphia in the report of this department 
for 1887, and has been adhered to in all subsequent 
teports, reducing the reported number attending 
school by 70,000, or from 177,853 in 1886 to 107,- 
807 in 1887. It was seen that in each year the 
average attendance was reported at 99,400. Investi- 
gation showed that when Philadelphia reported 
“number of pupils registered”’ she gave the sum of 
Tames on all the rolls of the several schools. Thus 
very pupil promoted was enrolled more than once. 

ull promotions are therefore included in the number 
given. When, therefore, a comparison is made of the 
number of pupils in Pennsylvania in 1880 with that 
of 1890, the increase, from the tables, appears to be 
your bulletin but 1.59 per cent., while, as you will 





see from the enclosed sheet, outside of Philadelphia 
it has been 10.24 per cent., and even greater in Phil- 


adelphia, The basis of computation of attendance in 
Philadelphia, given in the report of this department, 
is now the number of children in the schools at the 
close of their school year in December.” 

He writes again under date of March 24, 1891, as 
published in same bulletin : 

“As to the statistics on page viii, Report of Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, for 1890, 
849,055 is the total number of pupils enrolled in the 
State outside of Philadelphia, but it does not include 
any repetitions arising from promotions. Philadel- 
phia’s “ No. of pupils in school at end of year,’’ 116,- 
389, is the number in attendance at the end of De- 
cember. Philadelphia is not under our general school 
law, but has a body of legislation specially designed 
for her; hence the statistics do not conform to 
those sent in from the rest of the State. There is 
an element of discrepancy, but it is much smaller 
than heretofore.” 
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ten years before the people had petitioned the 
legislature to authorize the county superintend- 
ent to draw $200 per year from the county 
treasury to support the institute, and in Lan- 
caster and York counties, for which similar 
special legislation had been enacted nine years 
later. But very soon the general law for county 
support of the institutes was passed, and upon 
this basis, through the wisdom and energy of 
our superintendents and the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of our teachers, our splendid system 
of county and local institutes has grown up. 
These have proved not only to be of very great 
value to teachers and schools, but have been a 
powerful means of awakening public interest 
and advancing public sentiment in school 
affairs. Long before Oxford and Cambridge 
began it, the teachers’ institutes of Pennsylvania 
were carrying their “University Extension” 
into every corner of the State. It will be a 
sorry day for the public schools when our pres- 
ent system of management and general plan of 
conducting the institutes is abandoned. The 
owerful influence of the Institute and the 
ormal School has revolutionized the methods 
of teaching and school management in the last 
a of a century, and further progress in 
is direction is rapidly making. 

A quarter of a century’s experience has only 
served to verify Dr. Wickersham’s high opinion 
of the county superintendency, expressed in 
his first report in these words: ‘To it, more 
than to any other agency, or to all other agen- 
cies combined, we owe our educational progress 
during the past twelve years.’’ During the 
quarter of a century that has since passed, the 
general (but not universal) disposition to select 
superintendents on account of their fitness and 
to retain them through successive terms when 
efficient, has added much to the value of the 
office. In 1866 Dr. Wickersham reported but 
four cities, Easton, Pottsville, Reading, and 
Scranton, as having city superintendents. Now 
every city, and almost every borough having 
the necessary population of 5,000, has its super- 
intendent. The same wisdom is shown in their 
election and re-election as in the case of the 
county superintendents, and they have done 
the same great work in the schools under their 
charge. 

More than a page of Dr. Wickersham’s first 
report was devoted to showing the necessity of 
closer local supervision of the public schools. 
He proposed the appointment of a local super- 
intendent for every twenty or twenty-five 
schools. But unfortunately the wise suggestion 
still remains unacted upon—at the last three 
sessions of the legislature, bills simply permit- 
ting such districts as wished to employ local 
superintendents at their own expense, to do so 
having been persistently defeated. But this 
measure of simple justice and common sense 
cannot be much longer delayed. No districts 
were reported as furnishing free text-books in 
1866; now 2,500 schools supply all text-books 


free ‘of cost to their pupils, and the obvious 


merits of the plan will soon cause its wide 
adoption. 
One of the most hopeful of recent educational 
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movements is the formation of permanent 
county organizations of school directors with 
annual or semi-annual meetings. A State Di- 
rectors’ Association will soon follow, and the 
educational needs and demands of the State 
will not be slighted at Harrisburg as they have 
so generally been in the past. While it might 
not be wise to pay school directors for their 
services, the expenses incurred by directors in 
attending these county and State conventions 
should certainly be paid out of the public funds. 

While educational progress in Pennsylvania 
may not have been so rapid as might reason- 
ably have been expected twenty-five years ago, 
and certainly not so rapid as we could wish, 
still there is much encouragement in it. A 
careful review of these years will show that 
superintendents and teachers have done their 
part of the work nobly, and the shortcomings 
have almost always been due to the failure of 
the Legislature to do its duty, or to a low stand- 
ard of educational sentiment among the people. 
And with the powerful agencies which we have 
seen are now at work, we may look for a de- 
cided improvement in these directions. 

I can find no fitter ending for this paper than 
the words with which the greatest educator that 
Pennsylvania has ever had, closed his first re- 
port as State Superintendent. .‘‘ The State has 
no other interest that begins to approach in 
importance the interest of education. In this 
all other interests are involved. When well 
considered, it is our common schools that must 
give the highest success to our farms, our 
shops, our factories, our mercantile interests; it 
is our common schools that must keep pure the 
ballot-box and make the jury-box intelligent; it 
is our common schools that we must rely upon 
to put thinking muskets into the hands of our 
soldiers, and thinking men into the halls of 
legislation. Popular ignorance is the bane of 
republics. It is this that prevents the growth of 
republicanism in the Old World, and renders 
unstable the republics of South America. It is 
this that made possible the late rebellion in our 
own country, and more than all causes com- 
bined, threatens the future permanency of its 
institutions. All the acts of statesmanship 
should be exerted to guard against an evil that 
strikes at the very vitals of all that is most dear 
to freemen. Under God, I believe the cause of 
republican government in this country depends 
for solution upon the solution of the problem of 
free education.” 


CLOSER SUPERVISION 


Dr. E. O. Lyte, Millersville, made a ver- 
bal report from the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, with reference to the subject referred 
to them with instructions under the follow- 
ing resolutions passed at the session of 1890 


Resolved. 1, That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that a law should be enacted by the 
Legislature, providing for district supervision 0 
public schools. : 

2. That the Committee on Legislation of this 
Association be, and hereby is, instructed to en- 
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deavor to secure the passage of a bill by the 
Legislature, providing for such supervision, 
The Committee after consultation decided 
to present with few changes the bill prepared 
for the last Legislature. Another bill for 
the same purpose was presented in the House, 
but was reported from committee with a 
negative recommendation. The bill pre- 
pared: by our Committee was substituted on 
the calendar, and took the usual course, be- 
ing passed to third reading, when the vote 
was 94 in favor and 36 against ; but failing 
to receive the constitutional majority of 103, 
we were defeated. It was intended to re- 
consider on the following Tuesday, but one 
of our friends made the motion on Friday 
previous when it was not expected, and 
there being but 6 votes in favor and 8 
against, the bill was lost, since the rule of 
the House prevents farther reconsideration. 
Meanwhile the bill had been introduced in 
the Senate, passed there and sent over to 
the House ; but here again the House rule 
prevented the consideration of a bill the 
same in effect as one already voted down. 
So we failed for the time but there is little 
doubt that the next attempt will succeed. 


STANDING COMMI1TEE ON LEGISLATION, 


Dr. LyTE also reported the action of the 
Committee on Legislation upon the follow- 
ing clause of the resolution of 1890 creating 
said Committee : 


And furthermore, that this Committee be in- 
stucted to take into consideration the advisability 
of so amending the Constitution of the Associ- 
ation as to provide for a Standing Committee 
on Legislation, with properly defined duties, to 
be elected annually ; and to report to the Asso- 
ciation on this question on the first day of our 
next meeting, one year hence. 


In obedience to these instructions the 
Committee recommend the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution: 


In Article V, Section 1, strike out the word 
“and,” before the words “ an Enrolling Com- 
mittee,” and add the following to the Section : 

“Anda Legislative Committee consisting of 
five members, with the addition of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as an ad- 
visory member.” 

Also add to Article V. the following Section : 

“Section 4. The Legislative Committee shall 
consider all measures referred to it by the Asso- 
ciation, together with such measures as in the 
opinion of the Committee require legislative ac- 
tion, and report to the Association the result of 
its deliberations. It shall also endeavor to 
secure the enactment into laws of such measures 
as are recommended by the Association for said 
purpose.” 

Action on this amendment was deferred 
until to-morrow. 
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DEFECTS IN PRESENT METHOD OF LICENSING 
TEACHERS. 


Supt. B. C. Youneman, Clearfield, opened 
the discussion. He said it was easy to find 
fault with the method, but it might be hard to 
devise anything better. He continued as 
follows : 


The first defect suggested is the publicity of 
the examinations. In the country this works as 
a positive hindrance to satisfactory results. The 
small school-room is often crowded beyond its 
capacity, and the class is lost in the crowd. 
This gives chances for prompting the weak, and 
works to the disadvantage of the timid. The 
directors only should be admitted. 

A second defect is the lack of anything like 
a definite and common standard of qualification 
both as to quantity and quality. There are 
apparently as many standards as there are ex- 
aminers. And these different and differing 
standards are themselves subject to endless 
variations—they may go up or they may go 
down, as the changed circumstances may dic- 
tate. If there is any wrong resulting from this 
confusion, the innocent applicant is the victim. 
It would seem that a certain kind and degree 
of unity should characterize our method through- 
out the State. 

A third defect is the granting of provisional 
certificates. This practice stamps the whole 
profession with the brand of incompetency. 
Every holder of a provisional license carries 
about the evidence of his lack of an adequate 
teaching knowledge of the branches to betaught, 
and proclaims to the world that, in the high and 
sacred work of training the minds, and building 
the characters of the rising generation, the 
legend, ‘‘ we learn to do by doing,” is the em- 
bodiment of the highest wisdom and authority 
in the realm of pedagogics. It may not be out 
of character to observe just here that the only 
other class of persons licensed by the year, are 
the saloon-keepers. Teachers are engaged in 
a far nobler calling, and as a class, are infinitely 
more worthy than the saloon-keepers, and 
hence are deserving of a more honorable clas- 
sification. 

A fourth defect is the granting of permanent 
certificates. I have in mind a man who has 
been the happy possessor of one of these ever- 
lasting licenses for a number of years, and, so 
far as human vision can penetrate “the house 
he lives in,” it fails to discover any life, It has 
transformed him into something. very like an 
Egyptian mummy, so that he is incapable of 
change, either of progression or retrogression. 
He is fixed, immovable, permanent, suspended 
in mid-air like Mohammed's coffin, having no 
associations with living men and attached to 
nothing but his life-tenure. And the funny 
thing about it is, he always gets there—always 
gets a school. 

A fifth defect is the failure to recognize college 
diplomas as permits to teach in the public 
schools. It stands to reason and is the voice of 
common sense that college graduates are at 
least as well qualified to teach as graduates of 
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our High Schools and State Normals. Facts 
will not justify the assumption that schools 
other than colleges are the only and best places 
to fit men and women for the duties of the school 
room. It is putting an unnecessary indignity 
on a college man to compel him to join the class 
of applicants and sne for a provisional certificate 
in order toteach. It is believed that if we 

,had more men and women in the teaching 
fraternity who have had the training and dis- 
cipline of college life, it would be better for the 
true educational interests of the State. It will 
not be controverted that, aside from uprightness 
of character, one of the most pressing needs of 
the times is greater maturity of mind, more gen- 
erous scholarship, on the part of those who as- 
sume to be the teachers and guides of our child- 
ren. But the law in refusing to give a status 
to college diplomas that would put them on an 
equal footing with graduates of our High and 
Normal Schools, is, in a just and unbiased view 
of the case, putting a premium on “ short cuts” 
to knowledge, and easy transformation of im- 
mature and uneducated men and women 
into teachers among men. 

Prof W. H .Cover, Altoona; The method 
we have may have been the best practicable 
when it was adopted, and met the needs of 
that day ; but there have been few changes in 
it since, and the great progress made in other 
directions has left it behind, so we find it 
somewhat defective. For instance, in some 
districts it is almost impossible to give proper 
time and care to examinations, owing to the 
great number of applicants. [He read from 
a paper the account of an examination at 
Chartiers, Allegheny county.] Perhaps this 
was the largest class one would find in the 
State, but at best the county superintendents 
have to examine on an average 150 to 250 
teachers annually. In the small counties it 
is possible to give the work sufficient time 
to do satisfactory grading of certificates, but 
where the numbers run up to 700 or 800 it 
is not only burdensome, but must necessarily 
be hurried. The law requires the examina- 
tion to be held in ‘‘each district,’’ and in 
the haste and worry no man can keep his 
own standard from varying considerably— 
to say nothing of the difference between men 
and counties. You have heard on this floor 
how persons hold provisionals in one place 
who can get none in another, or professionals 
in one when they could not get provisionals 
in another; I have heard of a holder of a 
professional who could not make even a 
provisional at another place. Certainly it 
is desirable, if possible, to have something 
more like uniformity than this. Why would 
not something like this be practicable? Let 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
have two Deputies who shall prepare and 
issue to Superintendents the questions for 
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examination; the papers to be returned to 
them after examination for their inspection, 
and all certificates to be granted by these 
Deputies. Would not this unformity of ques- 
tions do something in establishing a stand- 
ard? and would not the same authority pass- 
ing upon all the papers give to the grade of 
the certificate a definite value? This plan 
would also relieve the Superintendents, giv- 
ing them more time to study the professional 
work of the teachers by more frequent 
visitation; it would bring the supervising 
officers nearer to the life of the school. 
Under such a plan there would be about 
12,000 certificates granted the first year; 
the first or highest grade might be made 
good for a term of years, the second and 
third grades reéxamined annually as now. 

' Prof. E. W. Moore, Braddocks: I am glad 
the subject of college graduates was brought 
up. I take issue with the first speaker on 
that matter. College men are not so well 
prepared as Normal graduates for beginning 
their work. Besides, many are admitted to 
college without proper preparation, and the 
course there does not and cannot lay the 
proper foundation for teaching the common 
branches. I know of several instances 
where college graduates failed in public 
school work, not for lack of ability, but of 
proper training. The only test is successful 
experience. One great defect in our method 
is that certificates are granted for only one 
year—the teachers come up again and again, 
sick and worried and worn out by work 
when they ought to be resting, until we are 
tempted to regard the whole thing as an 
abomination and asnare. Once in two or 
three years would be often enough to exam- 
ine. I know of a teacher who has been ex- 
amined for twenty-two consecutive years— 
surely by this time she ought to have either 
a professional certificate or none, There is 
something wrong in a system where such a 
thing is possible. I am opposed to any 
attempt to secure uniformity of grade, be- 
cause conditions differ so widely in different 
counties that the standard cannot be the 
same. Certificates of the same grade will 
never mean the same thing in two counties 
of which one pays $25 per month and the 
other $75. We cannot have uniformity un- 
der such conditions, and we shall do wrong 
if we try to force it. We want to look less 
at the certificate, and more at what the 
teacher can do. The Superintendent who 
sees the work must be depended upon to 
grade the teaching power, and the certificate 
which is No 1 ¢here should be held to be the 
best certificate. 
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Supt. Luckey, Pittsburgh: It would take 
a powerful magnifying glass to discover any- 
thing but defects in the present method of 
licensing teachers. I have been at war 
with this system all my life, and hope to be 
till one of us dies. I am opposed to the 
certificates, and the marking on them; I 
am opposed to reéxamination, and I never 
do examine more than once unless the 
teacher presents himself a willing sacrifice. 
I have always contended that teaching will 
never be a profession while we treat its 
members like children. It takes one exam- 
ination to make a man a lawyer, or a 
preacher, or a doctor for life—why not a 
teacher? Just imagine grading a lawyer 
like this, ‘*Ability to write deeds, 2; 
Knowledge of criminal law, 3.’’ Or a doc, 
tor: ‘‘Setting bones, 4; typhoid fever, 2% ; 
measles, 5."’ Ora preacher, (say Dr. Horne 
here): ‘‘ Perseverance of the saints, 31%; 
original sin, 5.’’ [Laughter.] Yes, it sounds 
ridiculous, and so it is, but no more so for 
these people than for teachers—only you 
are used to the one and not the other. Sup- 
erintendents are not so much to blame—it 
is the law that is wrong; of course they 
ought not to obey it—and I don’t. I give 
certificates once and endorse them after- 


wards as long as the Board and the teacher 


are satisfied. I never reéxamine unless the 
teacher wants to make a better grade. I 
never examine the holder of a professional 
from another county, but endorse them all 
—treating my brother Superintendents as I 
would wish to be treated. How would I 
help the matter? Why, I would have but 
one kind of teacher’s certificate, and it 
should attest that the holder is qualified to 
teach, and should be good anywhere in the 
Commonwealth. When we get educated 
up to that, most of the serious defects in the 
method will disappear—and not before. 
Supt. Hamitton (Allegheny): The ex- 
tract read from our local paper might give 
the impession that with our large classes the 
work is hurried: I wish to explain that at 
the place mentioned I had four or five com- 
petent assistants, and nothing was done that 
day but the writing of the papers by the 
class—they were gone over and reported 
upon afterwards. What has just been said 
by way of comparison with other professions 
could only apply to the highest grade of 
teachers ; under present conditions, we must 
employ immature and inexperienced persons 
to fill our schools, and we could not give 
them the final professional endorsement pro- 
posed by Supt. Luckey. The annual exami- 
Ration is an opportunity for the teacher to 
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gain a step upward. Perhaps we need a 
method for getting rid of incompetents. 

Dr. Horne: Why should teachers be ex- 
amined, and not superintendents ? 

Supt. Luckey: That’s another reason why 
I object to it. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Horne: Then we would have Luckey 
graded—‘‘ Gallantry, 2; ability to crack 
jokes, 114 ; respect for law, 5.’’ [Laughter. } 
Seriously, however, I agree with him thus 
far—that it is not right to subject an honest, 
faithful teacher to annual examination. 
There is many a good teacher who is defec- 
tive on certain lines, and always will be, and 
it is not wise to punish them by this ever- 
lasting grind, nor yet to drive them from 
the profession. Success in teaching should 
be the standard; and the superintendent 
would know more about that by examining 
less and visiting more. After examining 
once, why not do as Supt. Luckey says, in- - 
stead of spoiling the teacher’s vacation year 
after year, grinding through the old mill, 
with no result other than some trifling error 
which may reduce the mark and with it the 
salary? If the teacher asks for examination, 
to make a better grade, of course give it ; 
otherwise, grade them according tosuccessful 
work, and stop the eternal marking. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

Supt. Luckey: I forgot to say a word on 
college graduates. I am willing to accept 
the diplomas of some institutions, but not 
all. Having had considerable experience 
with college men, I now give certificates 
without examination to graduates of Yale, 
Harvard, and other leading colleges; but 
there are some colleges whose papers are not 
sufficient evidence. Of course, some college 
men make failures in teaching. 

Dr. Horne: Yes, and some Normal 
graduates, too. [Laughter. ] 

Dr. MacitL: The trouble is that our ex- 
aminations do not determine whether or not 
the applicant is qualified to teach. It is not 
alone knowledge of the subject matter, or 
ability to answer questions upon it, that 
tests qualification for teaching. One of the 
best teachers I ever knew said in his 
quaint way that three things are required 
for a teacher: 1, integrity; 2, power to 
control; 3 (and least important), knowl- 
edge of the subject to be taught. I would 
not emphasize this form of the third state- 
ment, but there is truth in it. Character and 
power of control are essential, and without 
these you have no good teacher. About 
the certificate, while in theory I agree en- 
tirely with Mr. Luckey, I think in practice 
we are not ready to apply it. When we are 
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up to that, we shall be a profession indeed ; 
but meanwhile many are and must be so 
young, and so ill prepared, that we cannot 
have what we would. 

Supt. WaLton ; The average father and 
mother with a sick child seek the best phy- 
sician they can find, regardless of money. 
If a man’s property is in danger, he employs 
the best lawyer; dollars and cents do not 
stand between him and its defense. The 
devout congregation calls the best minister, 
regardless of salary. But when the education 
of their children is in question, these same 
people allow cents to stand between them 
and the best teacher. Of course the result 
is that our children are taught by other chit- 
aren, and maturity of judgment and char- 
acter are the rare exception among teachers. 
And this condition of things will continue 
as long as: we are compelled to issue ‘‘ pro- 
visional’’ licenses to imperfectly qualified 
persons. When people discover that teach- 
ing is important enough to be as well paid 
as the doctor, lawyer and minister, we 
will have qualified teachers. Meanwhile we 


could raise the standard of the provisional 
certificate and make it good for two years 
unless the teaching mark fell below a given 
standard. At the expiration of the two 


years the good teacher could be examined 
in the common branches and additional 
ones and a higher grade certificate issued. 
I am opposed to any machine method of 
the civil service pattern. With a few mod- 
ifications, the Pennsylvania systeri is still 
the best among the States of the Union. 
Prof. NoETLING, Bloomsburg ; It has been 
suggested that there is difficulty in getting 
rid of incompetents. I have had some ex- 
perience on this line, and have sometimes 
succeeded in solving that question. Com- 
ing into the Superintendency, you find per- 
haps a number of high-grade certificates un- 
worthily held. You advise your Directors 
to have the holders examined. How shall 
you get it done? By grading the salaries ac- 
cording to qualifications, to be tested by the 
Superintendent ; if any refuse,give them no 
schools. Of course, this presupposes that the 
man or woman who is Superintendent has 
the confidence and support of Directors and 
people. I think you cannot reach the result 
intended by uniform questions and perma- 
nent standards. The object of examination 
should not be to discover how much the ap- 
plicant knows, but what he can do, and how 
well. Work on paper cannot determine 
whether one can manage a school. Many 
seem to think all that is needed for a teacher 
is knowledge of the subject to be taught. 
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If that be so, why not hold that all we need 
in a doctor is knowledge of anatomy, phys- 
iology, etc. More is needed than mere 
knowledge’ of the branches; there must be 
professional qualification, or you have no 
teacher. 

Supt. SmitH: A word about endorsing 
certificates from other counties. Broad state- 
ments like some we have heard may do harm 
if accepted as universal. Superintendents 
who have long terms and high salaries are 
justified in protecting their counties against 
invasion from less favored localities, at least 
to the extent of inquiring of those where 
applicants have taught as to their teaching 
ability. If we are satisfied of their standing 
we may exercise our privilege of endorse- 
ment ; if not, we ought to refuse. There is 
more in this than a mere matter of profes- 
sional courtesy ; it is our duty to ascertain 
the facts, either by careful inquiry or by ex- 
amination. Besides, the holder may have 
been able to pass grade when the certificate 
was given, and have lost ground since. 

Prof. KELLY, Boston; I am asked to de- 
scribe our plan. The School Committee 
assign schools after examination successfully 
passed, but new teachers, of any grade, en- 
ter on probation, and are under careful ob- 
servation by the Superintendent and Super- 
visors. Their appointment is renewed from 
year to year without examination if recom- 
mended by the report of these officers, or 
disallowed if their work is not satisfactory. 
A law passed in 1885 provided for certifi- 
cates of permanent tenure; so now after four 
years’ successful work in the city, permanent 
certificates are granted, revocable if the 
work falls below a certain standard. For 
principals, two years additional of successful 
service in the principalship are required be- 
fore the permanent tenure begins to run. 
No doubt this could be adapted to your sys- 
tem by leaving with your Directors the 
powers of our School Committee. 

Dr. WALLER: If we could be sure that all 
present, or all who will read the proceedings, 
were Pennsylvanians, the discussion might 
end here; but some things that have been 
said may leave a wrong impression on others. 
Supt. Luckey must not forget that we have 
two kinds of full-grade professional papers 
that we can hang on the wall as evidence of 
proficiency, on which none of the figures ap- 
pear, because we have left them behind— 
these are the Normal Diploma and the State 
Certificate, both attesting the attainments 
and successful work of the holder. These are 
of the class Mr. Luckey wishes all to be—the 
others, of lower grade, are just what their 
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name implies, ‘* provisional’’—makeshifts, if 
you choose—stepping-stones, I should rather 
say, on the way to permanent enrolment in 
professional ranks. Would Mr. Luckey be 
willing to exempt every holder of one of 
these papers from a!] test of qualification ?— 
or would he leave this necessary element of 
our system without supervision or control? 
Surely not. Then we are told about the dif- 
ferent standards and variable value of certifi- 
cates. Here our system in Pennsylvania 
differs from others. The County Superinten- 
dent is elected by the Directors on the pre- 
sumption of fitness to direct the educational 
work and development of that particular 
county. He knows what are its needs, what 
is its status, what salaries are paid, and what 
can be done with the available means ; and he 
adjusts his standard accordingly, without spe- 
cial reference to other localities. The results 
commend this branch of the system: Dr. 
Wickersham has told us what we owe to the 
County Superintendency. The office has 
been filled by no mediocre class of men ; 
and while we keep the right men in office, 
we need not concern ourselves about differ- 
ence of standards. What if they do differ ? 
They will differ, they must differ with the 
need and the supply. If Lancaster were 


compelled to honor the certificate of Bed- 
ford, or Bedford that of Erie, uniformity 
might be necessary ; but we provide for all 
that, by making each Superintendent his 


own judge for his own jurisdiction. We 
have a system, not a hodge-podge: and the 
fundamental basis upon which it stands is 
a maximum of local control. We have tried 
this principle, and it gives satisfactory re- 
sults. [Applause. ] 

On motion of Prof. BRUMBAUGH, the 
whole subject of licensure of teachers was 
referred to the Committee on Legislation, 
with instructions to report such legislative or 
other action as they may deem advisable. 


NEW FORM OF CERTIFICATE. 


Supt. Luckey offered a resolution request- 
ing the Department of Public Instruction to 
prepare a new form of Provisional, Profes- 
sional, and Permanent Certificates, bearing 
engraved portraits of Stevens, Wolf, Bur- 
rowes, Higbee, and Wickersham. It was 
referred to the committee on resolutions. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Deputy Supt. Stewart: Before adjourn- 
ment, I ask the indulgence of the Associa- 
tion for a few words which seem to be called 
for at this point, to set Pennsylvania right 
on the record. -The President in his inau- 
gural address referred to the statement made 
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in a circular recently published by the Cen- 
sus Bureau at Washington concerning edu- 
cational statistics, school attendance, etc, in 
the several States, which credits Pennsylva- 
nia with only 1.59 per cent. of increase in 
the enrollment of pupils in the public schools 
of this State for the period included between 
1880 and 1890, while the percentage of in- 
crease in population is 22 per cent. 

Not including the city of Philadelphia, the 
report of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shows that the percentage of in- 
crease in the enrollment of pupils in the 
public schools from 1880 to 1890 is_1o0.21. 
Total number of pupils enrolled in 1880, 
outside of Philadelphia, was 770,349. In 
1890 the enrollment in the public schools 
was 849,055, making an increase in ten 
years of 78,706 pupils, or 10.21 per cent., 
not including the city of Philadelphia, 
which would doubtless make a still further 
increase. 

The apparent small increase in the num- 
ber of children, as reported in the circular 
of the Census Bureau, grows out of the fact 
that in 1880 Philadelphia had a system of 
computing the number in the schools that 
showed two-fifths more than the number 
really in the schools. In 1887 this system 
of computation was changed in Philadelphia, 
with the result that whereas in 1886 there 
appeared to be 177,853 children in the 
schools, in the following year, 1887, there 
were but 107,813, a decrease in one year of 
50,040. 

So it becomes evident that instead of be- 
ing at the foot of the list, Pennsylvania will 
rank much higher, when this correction is 
made in a subsequent publication, which will 
probably appear by the time the President’s 
address is published. na 

" * This statement covers the data which formed the 
basis of Dr. Waller’s correction. See p.—, mofe to 
President’s address. 

We add here a table, (taken from the statement of 
the above facts prepared by Deputy Stewart for the 
Harrisburg Zelegraph of March 13, 1891,) which, 
giving the whole number of pupils enrolled in our 
State for each year of the last decade, the annual in- 
crease of attendance in figures and in percentage, 
shows a steady but substantial growth in school at- 
tendance since 1881, and places Pennsylvania in a 
creditable position in comparison with other States: 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 

The Cuair named the following commit- 
tees : 

On Resolutions—Supt. E. Mackey, Mrs. 
R. H. Verlenden, Supt. W. E. Bloom, Supt; 
Addison Jones, Prof. W. P. Dick. 

On Auditing Treasurer's Account—Supt. 
L. S. Shimmell, Prof. D. C. Murphy, Supt. 
B. W. Peck. 

After a song by Miss Lindsay, Associa- 
tion adjourned till 8 p. m. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


ISS Linpsay opened the exercises with 

the ‘‘ Milking Song,’’ which was en- 

cored and she responded with ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye.’”’ 

A class of young ladies of Bedford then 
gave a Sword Drill, in costume of blue and 
orange, with military cap. The marching 
and manual of arms were well done, and 
were rewarded with applause. 

Miss Jessi—E DALRYMPLE recited ‘‘ Robert 
of Sicily.” 

The programme called for an address by 
ex-Governor BEAVER to follow, and a tele- 
gram announced him ason the way. The 
Committee had provided for the emergency 
by requesting Prof. Hanpy to deliver his 
lecture on ‘‘ Patrick Henry.’’ He had scar- 
cely begun when the Governor entered the 
hall, and was received with applause, which 
Prof. H. emphasized by remarking that as he 
was introducing to us one of the heroes of our 
first conflict, he had the pleasure of having 
as an auditor one of the heroes of the second. 
This brought an other round of applause, 
after which the lecturer continued. 


PATRICK HENRY 


Was exhibited as not only a fervid orator, 
a great genius (inheriting brains from both 
parents), a great patriot, but something 
more—a warm-hearted, neighborly man, 
comparing in this respect most favorably 
with the more prominent figure in the Rev- 
olution, George Washington. His life was 
briefly but vividly sketched—his defective 
education, the boy preferring woods and gun 
to school and book ; his early business ex- 
perience, repeatedly bringing him into close 
relations with the sheriff; his imprudent 
marriage, ‘‘the two happiest fools in all 
Virginia ;’’ his fondness for children, making 
music for them on his violin, which was the 
prelude to the music of his eloquence; his 
poverty, driving him to the brief study of 
the law, variously stated at from two weeks 
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to a few months; his brilliant success in ‘‘the 
art of saying things ;’’ then his Revolution- 
ary career—all passed before us like a series 
of pictures. Two of the points made im- 
pressed us especially ; the statement that to 
his wisdom we owe the possibility of our 
country’s greatness secured by the conquest 
of the Mississippi Valley ; and the wonder- 
ful foresight which enabled him to look 
forward into the future and see by the end 
of the 19th century a population of sixty 
millions. 

At the close of the lecture Ex-Governor 
BEAVER was introduced amid applause, and 
said he had been the victim of defective 
railroad connections, and now the audience 
would suffer for it. Meeting the Secretary 
of the Executive Committee one day on the 
cars, he had expressed his warm interest in 
the schools, and the pleasure it would be to 
meet the teachers here. This was construed 
as a promise to be present, and he was 
placed on the programme, much to his own 
surprise. He had made no special prepara- 
tions, but would say a few words. He con- 
tinued as follows: 


ADDRESS OF EX-GOV. BEAVER, 


Every citizen is or ought to be interested in 
the common schools, as viewed from various 
standpoints. He is interested as a tax-payer in 
a system which he is taxed to support, and 
which draws (well, not just now, but is expected 
to draw) five millions of dollars from the State 
treasury annually, and therefore as a matter of 
business requires to be looked after. He is in- 
terested as a member of society: since the ob- 
ject of the common schools is to help make the 
best men and women possible, if they do not 
do this they have no excuse for their existence 
—so it is a grave social question. He may be 
interested as a school officer whose duty it is to 
mold the system, or expend the people’s money 
in operating it, a most important duty. He may 
be interested from your standpoint, as a teacher, 
when it becomes a professional question: and I 
see by the reports of your State Associations, 
county and township Institutes, that you who 
are directly engaged in operating the system 
are not satisfied that it has yet reached perfec- 
tion. He may be interested as parent or guar- 
dian, whose children are committed to the pub- 
lic school to be educated and developed into 
good citizens. Finally, he may be interested as 
a pupil, when it becomes a close personal ques- 
tion. Viewed from any or all these standpoints, 
the common school interest comes closely home 
to every citizen of the Commonwealth, and we 
should look to every available source for help 
and guidance in perfecting our Pennsylvania 
system at every needed point, that we may dis- 
charge our duty to the generations to come. 

What results can we, what ought we, what 
have we a right to look for from our public 
school system? Not only, nor chiefly, fine 
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school buildings. I am always glad to see a 
good school house, and it is a pleasure to find 
one with an assembly room like this; but fine 
buildings are merely incidentals. Nor, I think, 
should we lay much stress upon exceptional 
cases of fine mental development: there will be 
Patrick Henrys now and then, but these are 
unique characters, and are not what our system 
is intended to produce. What we want from 
the schools, and what we havea right to expect, 
to use a homely phrase,is ‘‘all-round’’ men and 
women, fitted for the duties of everyday life, 
prepared to fill the largest place of which they 
are capable, with character so rounded out that 
they will be a credit to themselves and their 
teachers, and a blessing to the community in 
which they live. [Applause. | 

That is what we want—is the system doing 
it? Are the boys and girls being so rounded 
out as to fill their places well? I do not believe 
it—you do not believe it. Think over your lists 
of graduates just turned out by our schools all 
over Pennsylvania—you teachers know many 
of them—are they fitted to do the best possible 
for themselves and others in the communities 
that have received them? I think you will 
have to answer, No. Why not? For myself, 
I think we do not begin right—we have not 
fully recognized what things are essential to be 
known for the work which most of our pupils 
will have to do. ; 

The first and most important is knowledge of 
himself or herself—of the body. The old adage, 


mens sena in corpore sano, is all right, if we give 
proper emphasis to the sound body in which the 
sound mind must live and grow and be trained. 
I am not talking of athletics—important in their 
place, but not necessary to consider here—I am 
looking down to the beginning of things, in the 


Kindergarten. I recognize the great advances 
that have been made on this line. . When I was 
a school-boy, we hardly knew there was such 
athing as physiology, and now it is taught in 
every school. By virtue of the efforts of certain 
women interested in the subject, the evil effects 
of stimulants and narcotics are required to be 
taught, which is. good as far as it goes, but we 
want to study the effects of all things. We 
want to learn what the body is, and how to take 
care of it—and then to do it. When gymnasia 
are recognized as being a necessity as much as 
blackboards, we will have a bodily training 
that will give us the true conditions for mental 
training, and not till then. In cities, where 
people are crowded together, and the children 
go to school on the cars, they get no exercise 
except what is given at school—and often get 
none there. So we begin at the wrong end— 
stimulate the mind and neglect the body, and 
soinjure both. I recognize the good work that 
has been begun in some cities and some Nor- 
mal Schools, but these are the exceptions. 
Besides it is better, sometimes, to give special 
attention to what we are zo/ doing. 

We must train the eye and hand to give ex- 
Pression to ideas, as well as the mouth. Often 
they will do it better and quicker. It is all 
Nght to teach that ‘‘a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points;’’ but how 
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much better it is taught by drawing the line 
than by the abstract statement. I could not 
give the illustration, because I was not properly 
trained ; but you can train every boy and girl in 
your schools to express the idea of angle, tri- 
angle, rectangle, circle, better and quicker by 
eye and hand than by verbal description. All 
this means free-hand drawing |applause], which 
ought to find a place in every school, down to 
the very lowest primary or kindergarten. 
There is no man in active working life, edu- 
cated in the old way, who does not feel the 
need of hand-training every day. What time 
and temper would be saved if all of us in giving 
instructions to workmen could take a piece of 
chalk or pencil and a board, and make a work- 
ing drawing! Yet a boy or girl in most places 
must yo to College or Normal School to get the 
A-B-C of manual training. There are not more 
than a dozen schools in Pennsylvania that are 
doing what they ought to fit their pupils for the 
daily work of the average man or women. All 
honor to the few—and I know Drs. Lyte and 
Philips, and others here are among them—who 
are doing something toward this in a tentative 
way; but we want it every where, in every 
school, and to get it there the people must ask 
their legislators for the money. 

You all know that this is my hobby [laugh- 
ter], and I am not ashamed to acknowledge it. 
I believe the demands of the age upon school 
systems are daily making it a more vital ques- 
tion ; and could I say any word that would give 
the movement an impetus, I should be well 
repaid for coming here. Any one who will 
visit the manual schools of St. Louis, Chicago, 
or Philadelphia, will be*convinced that there is 
a demand behind them which far-seeing men 
have begun to recognize, and that it is becom- 
ing an absolute necessity for the common school 
to prepare to supply this demand. If we had time 
to go into this subject at length, I would show 
you that it will pay to go to work now and pre- 
pare ourselves. ‘There is a pointer in these two 
facts—that a Greek professor can be got for 
$600 a year, and a professor of mechanical en- 
gineering commands $2500, or if a first-rate 
man $5000. I know a school whose graduates 
are all engaged far in advance of graduation 
as instructors at good salaries, while plenty of 
classical scholars starve for vears. Only yester- 
day I heard of a young man who graduated a 
few years ago, who has gone up from $2500 to 
$4000 salary on an Edison electrical plant, and 
will not take a“ professorship” at any price—he 
finds his work a delight, as well as remunera- 
tive. Eight years ago was begun the training 
of eye and hand which gave him the ability to 
grasp and apply ideas. 

J do not forget or undervalue mental or 
moral training in school. Never was there 
greater need for thorough moral instruction 
than now. And in order to moral culture, I 
believe in the daily reading of the Bible in 
school. [Applause.] Any school director who 
will vote the Bible out, should himself be voted 
out [applause |—and he will be all over Pennsyl- 
vania except in a very few disricts. But I be- 
lieve this work is well done by you, and that 
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the crying need of the hour is the education of 
the eye and hand. 

How shall this be secured? The best way I 
know is to set about it at once. If I were ad- 
dressing a convention of Directors, my remarks 
would take a different turn; but I am afraid 
teachers (like some other folks) are apt to look 
with coldness, if not disfavor, upon methods 
with which they are not familiar. Still if this 
thing is coming, as it must, you might as well 
look benevolently upon those younger teachers 
who are being trained in the Normal schools 
and elsewhere for the work the age demands. 
The well-rounded man or woman must have 
trained eye and hand, as well as mind and 
spirit. 

Would I place a plane in the girl's hand 
to illustrate a plane surface? Yes, I would do 
just that thing. Your president here has done 
it, and I have been told that if anything the 
girls are ahead of the boys in the workshop. 
Is that correct? |Dr. Philips—They are fully 
up tothem.| Why not? Their muscles need 
developing, their hands need training, as much 
as man’s, and are as capable of it. The little 
that has been done has enabled more than one, 
at trifling expense, to add greatly to the attrac- 
tion of home by making it a place of beauty 
and comfort—and I know no higher or better 
ambition than just that. Perhaps the best thing 
we can do for our voung women is to start them 
on those lines which connect directly with the 
every-day duties they will soon assume. Nine- 
tenths of our school-girls will marry men of 
small or moderate means—they will be to them 
helps, either meet or not—probably many of 
them not [laughter], for lack of just such pre- 
paration. ‘They will be the mothers of children, 
who will be trained up as they ought to be or 
as they ought not to be—many the latter, for 
the same reason. What do the girls graduated 
from our high schools last month think they 
ought todo? Why, to teach school, to be ste- 
nographers, to’stand in stores—to do something, 
anything, other than taking up the duties of or- 
dinary life, which must come, but will be begun 
without enthusiasm, and often done ill or not at 
all. 

But the omission does not stop with the girls. 
The nine-tenths of our boys who go to work re- 
ceive little better preparation—no better, so far 
as the school goes. You give him definitions 
and teach him figures in an abstract way, but 
he gets no chance to apply his knowledge to 
things. Give him a plane, a cold chisel, a 
trowel, a sand mould for casting, and let him 
work out the science you give him. We do not 
ask you teachers to make carpenters, or black- 
smiths, or any other mechanics, but to give the 
boy the use of his eyes and hands, and so pre- 
pare him for any place in life that may open 
before him. There is no man who will not be 
thus better qualified for the higher duties of 
ci.izenship ; it can be no possible loss, and may 
be aksolutely essential to the welfare of the in- 
di--iduai and the security of the community. [| 
was struck with the remark of a man at Tyrone 
who shook hands with me the other day, and 
referred to a speech made there three years ago, 
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thanking me for pushing a movement that 
‘‘would educate boys to be useful.” He wasa 
plain man, had some boys, and they had not 
got from the schools what they ought; so the 
thought had taken hold of him. I appreciated 
the compliment—one does not often hear from 
a speech three years old. [Laughter. | 

The agitation of the question should give a 
new impetus to thought here in Pennsylvania— 
for we ought to lead the van in the new depar- 
ture. This question has come to stay, and we 
must choose whether Pennsylvania shall take 
the lead now, or later be constrained to follow 
in the rear of more enterprising commonwealths, 
I have been told in California, and elsewhere, 
by those who ought to know, that our flexible 
common school system in Pennsylvania is 
among the best, if not the best, for growth— 
that new ideas are more easily grafted upon it, 
because of the local autonomy that permits 
districts to have what they want. What | 
know of our law makes me think that is true; 
I think we have law enough now to set this work 
moving everywhere, if our directors were equal 
to the emergency, and the Legislature would 
give us the money to makea beginning. If we 
would make the beginning, I believe the money 
would soon be forthcoming. 

I have been gratifled to notice, along some of 
our railroad lines, competent teachers of manual 
work moving from place to place, putting in the 
elementary lessons. No expensive apparatus is 
required; any body who means business can 
make a start. The Normal Schools at West 
Chester and Millersville are preparing teachers 
for all Directors who are willing to employ them 
—any school-house can have a lean-to for a 
workshop and a few tools, and the teacher will 
soon know that he is benefiting the homes of 
the neighborhood and helping the children toa 
useful citizenship and a happy life. 

In your hands, teachers of our boys and girls, 
it lies to advance this movement. Whether 
you do so or not, it will come at last, and will 
delegate to the rear those who do not come to 
the front, and will drive from the profession 
those who refuse to fall in line. It is a burning 
shame that America should remain so far be- 
hind France and Germany, in industrial edu- 
cation. In France especially the hand and eye 
are trained from the kindergarten upward, and 
you can trace its influence in the wonderful de- 
velopment of the resources of that country. 
They begin to draw and construct before they 
are taught algebra, or even the multiplication 
table. Let us, after making sure of a healthy 
body and a clear eye, add the training of both 
and deftness of hand, and there is scarcely a 
limit to the possible development of the re- 
sources of our state and country. We shall not 
only provide well for ourselves, but minister to 
the wants of thousands of our fellow-men. Let 
us do our part in rounding out the sphere, and 
so be useful in our day and generation. [Ap- 
plause. | 


COMMITTEE ON MEMORIAL. 


At the close of the address, the chair an- 
nounced the following Committee on Mem- 
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orial, ordered at the morning session: Supt. 
M. J. Brecht, Dr. N. C. Scheaffer, Mr. J. 
A. M. Passmore, Supt. G. J. Luckey, Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Supt. R. M. McNeal, Mr. 
J. D. Pyott, Mrs. Anna E. Moore, Prof. M. 
G. Brumbaugh. 


—— ~~ en 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


ESSION was opened with music, ‘‘ Sweet 
Bye and Bye,’’ after which Elder H. B. 
BRUMBAUGH, President of the Huntingdon 
Normal College, read the roth Psalm and 
offered prayer. 


THANKS TO GEN. BEAVER. 


Prof. BRUMBAUGH, offered the following 
resolution, which was.adopted : 


Resolved, That a special vote of thanks be 
and is here by tendered to Ex-Gov. James A. 
Beaver for his deep interest in popular educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania as shown on many occa- 
sions, and especially by honoring this Associa- 
tion with his presence ; also for his earnest, elo- 
quent, and scholarly address at our Tuesday 
evening’s session; and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to Governor Beaver. 


Miss ANNA LyLE, of Millersville Normal 
School, read the following paper on 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY AS A PREPARATION 
FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


“History is past politics and politics present 
history."’ This statement briefly expresses the 
entire historical idea,—the present—the past— 
and the relation between them. The present is 
ever recognized as rooted in the past. There 
it had its germination, and all along the ages it 
has been gathering the material that makes for 
its growth, scattering at the same time its fruit- 
age to enrich, to ennoble, and to bless mankind. 

Of these riches and blessings we are the in- 
contestable heirs, and for the transmission of 
them, notonly unimpaired, but vastly enhanced, 
weare responsible. Included in this heritage of 
ours are social order, law, government, codes 
of morals, systems of philosophy, religious 
creeds and institutions. There may be added 
to these the more tangible products of man’s 
brain and genius, as exhibited in useful mechan- 
ical inventions, and the rare, noble and beauti- 
ful in art. Indeed, all that makes up the 
Civilization of to-day is the result of the moral 
character of generations. 

A rational inquiry of ours is:—Whence may 
a knowledge of the origin, the developement, 
the progress of these be found? It is the 
Province of History to answer the question. 
This it is that tells us “there are people beyond 
the mountain,” teaches what they were capable 
of doing, shows us what they have done, and 
how like unto ourselves they were. It explains 
the influences that worked upon them, the pro- 
cesses they employed in the work they accom- 
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plished. It reveals to us our dependence upon 
the past and disenthralls us from the present, 
which is so apt to assume an undue importance 
to us. It widens our horizon of thought and 
feeling, brings within our vision the whole 
world’s past, and this induces comparison, and 
we are thereby enabled to acquire that power 
of forming judgments, which is called for in all 
the practical affairs of life. 

Glancing at the recorded life of our fellow-men 
of thousands of years ago, we see that they 
toiled at the same problems that so vex us to- 
day, that they were engaged in the conflicts of 
passion and the struggles for principle in forum 
and field, then as we are now. In many of 
these they failed, perhaps for our warning; 
in many they triumphed, perhaps for our en- 
couragement. There were patriots in those 
days, and there were men who would have 
bartered their land for gold. There were those 
who were faithful to public trust, and those who 
sought only personal aggrandizment. There 
was venality in public men, and there were 
those who bravely dared to charge them with 
their crimes, and bring them to punishment. 
Demosthenes, the great Athenian orator, in the 
agora at Athens two thousand years ago, 
warned his people against the same perils that 
threaten free government to-day. Heed his 
words closely: 

‘“‘ There was a time when Greece was so jealous 
of her freedom that she could not be resigned to 
servitude. There was a time when venality 
was a public offence and punished with extrem- 
est rigor, when offices high and low were inac- 
cessible to gold. But now all these are opened 
for sale in the public market, all favors are in 
the gift of our functionaries, the sovereign dis- 
pensers of all favors, Individual citizens are 
no longer glad to receive from the people hon- 
ors, magistracies, benefits.” 

Might not these words have been aptly used 
by a Pitt in the eighteenth century of the 
Christian era, in his own England ? by a Sumner 
in the ninteenth century in our own Republic? 

Taking the two great Aryan nations of anti- 
quity, one representing liberty, the other law, we 
find much to learn of them. The former gave the 
world its first lessons in self-government, taught 
that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. An invaluable 
lesson, veritably, but fruitful of little benefi- 
cence without its hand-maiden Law. It wasa 
grand thing to establish the principle that all 
men are created equal, and that all are entitled 
to be free, but is perhaps a grander yet to put 
upon an immovable foundation the principles 
of justice which embody and illustrate law. 
Liberty restrained by law :—in whatsoever 
nations this prevails there are the highest con- 
ditions of security and happiness. The con- 
stitutions of Solon, of Cleosthenes, the codes of 
the Decemvirs, of Licinius, of Justinian, are a 
rich legacy to a// nations. 

Our Republic having taken its national char- 
acter largely from England, we cannot afford 
to be ignorant of the inheritance we received 
from our Anglo-paxon ancescors. ‘he sturdy 
personal independence of our people may be 
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readily traced to the tribes that German forest life 
made brave, fearless, and chivalrous. Wedetect 
in many of our institutions their peculiar ideas of 
government. The New England town-meeting, 
which gave George III., the English king, an 
endless amount of trouble, was but a reproduc- 
tion of the old Saxon village-meeting. The 
county or parish-meeting of the South, and its 
ally the famous House of Burgesses of Virginia, 
were also its prototypes. 

In the village meeting of the Saxon ceorl, we 
read of discussions on the rights and privileges 
of self-government, and of the worth of personal 
independence. We find that the legislation 
there was upon the affairs of the community, 
upon land tenure, home lands, conquered 
lands, overlordship and vassalage. We recog- 
nize some of these as frequent subjects of con- 
sideration in legislative bodies to-day, and we 
are naturally forced to the conclusion that 
politics in the days of Hengist and Horsa in 
their habitations along the Rhine bear a marked 
resemblance to politics in the days of Benjamin 
Harrison in the city by the Potomac and in the 
capital of our own Commonwealth, and all are 
connected by the strictest bonds of descent with 
a common original. 

The Greek taught the world its first lessons 
in liberty; the Roman, the first in law; the 
Anglo-Saxon, in personal independence. All 
these are good. But what is best in the world 
to-day is that which is the result of combining 
all of these, and is called English freedom, 


liberty, law, personal independence, nationality. 
These combined in one polity were unknown 
until the Norman conquered the Saxon, and 
engrafted his talent for discipline upon this 


restless, turbulent race. Then out of a great 
struggle among interests and opinions widely 
at variance, came the strong, steady, thought- 
ful English nation of to-day, a nation than 
which none has worked with greater success at 
the problem of government, for the greatest 
thing in the world to-day, we repeat, is English 
freedom. Guizot says it is a well-established 
fact that while Saxon institutions were the prim- 
itive cradle of liberty, they by their own intrinsic 
force could never have founded the enduying, 
free English constitution. 

It was Norman chiefs—iron barons, knights, 
and yeomen—that forced the hand of a tyrant 
king to sign the charter that laid the found- 
ation of English liberty. Our interest is en- 
gaged ir considering with what sturdiness this 
covenant was subsequently maintained, and 
how it came to us as an inheritance. Four 
centuries later a king who had no conception 
of the divine right of the people attempted to 
set at naught these chartered privileges. The 
iron baron, Simon de Montfort, is now repeated 
in the iron warrior Cromwell; the Norman yeo- 
man in John Hampden and John Pym. This 
time battles were fought, the plains of Chalgrove 
field, of Marston Moor and Naseby crimsoned 
with blood. Heroes were sacrificed that liberty 
might survive. The life of a king was the price 
the offenders had to pay. Charles Stuart had 
outraged the cons of England, and in their midst 
“by a solemn sentence, passed by a solemn 
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court,’’ he died. Thus were human rights vin. 
dicated, thus was English freedom triumphant, 

History repeats itself. One hundred and 
twenty-seven years later, in a new land to 
which the Briton had transplanted his laws and 
his free institutions, and where they had reached 
a development far beyond that of Old England, 
they were again menaced. There was a mar- 
shalling of hosts—‘‘a peasant army,” the Brit- 
ish soldier said, in the new England. History 
tells of the battles fought and lost and won, of 
cities beseiged and taken, of discouraged hearts, 
and despairing words, and souls almost too 
severely tried. But English Puritan thought in 
America triumphed in the attempt to establish 
arbitrary government over the people. 

There is no grander example of undaunted 
moral courage in all history than that afforded 
by Richard Henry Lee, when on the 7th of June, 
1776, in full view of the serious responsibility of 
his act, he stood up in the State House in Phila- 
delphia, in an assembly of his peers.—the peo- 
ple’s representatives—and read this resolution: 

Resolved, that these United Colonies are and of 
right ought to be free and independent states, 
That they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all political connection be. 
tween them and the state of Great Britain is and 
ought to be totally dissolved. 

Then and there was consecrated a new Mecca 
to which American patriots to-day love to make 
pilgrimages; but better than this, then and there 
was born a new nation with the best elements 
of strength and vigor, one destined and eager 
to undertake a leader’s work in advancing the 
principles of free government, a nation whose 
influence was to touch every monarch’s throne 
and make it tremble. 

Soon another name was added to the glorious 
roll of the world’s heroes. To those of William 
the Silent, Cromwell, Hampden, Sidney and 
Russell, was added that of our Washington. 
England had taught her sons how to prize their 
keritage. Should notevery Briton have gloried 
in all the triumphs of our arms from Lexington 
to Yorktown? Should not the air of Old Eng- 
land have resounded with plaudits for our 
Franklin, our Adams, our Jefferson, our Lees. 
They were all the products of her thought, her 
laws, her institutions. In the work of organ- 
izing the crude and chaotic materials that con- 
stituted the United States in 1787, the lessons 
of all history were invaluable. And to this work, 
those who undertook the task brought profound 
attainment. 

Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Livingston, Pinck- 
ney, were all rich in historical knowledge, with 
a thorough appreciation of its use in the work 
before them, that of devising a government for 
a nation—one too that demanded something 
fitted to the great variety of whims, convictions, 
necessities, and interests of its people. The 
Constitution of the U. S. stands as the evidence 
of their genius and toil, “The greatest work 
ever struck off in a given time by the brain an 
purpose of man.’’ The great English statesman, 
Wm. E. Gladstone, says of it: ‘‘ The achieve- 
ment of its framers is the fullest evidence 
their training and fitness for their task.” 
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These men gave us our Republic largely as 
itstands to-day. Its best features have been 
wrested from the hands of tyrants. It has been 
nurtured by the patriotic devotion of our people ; 
ithas been defended by our bravest and best; 
ithas been hallowed by sacred associations, en- 
riched by the rarest traditions, and ennobled by 
the greatest achievement. As a nation we have 
successfully met the mother country in a war 
for commercial rights ; we have foiled France 
and Spain in their ambitious designs ; we have 
more than trebled our territorial domain; we 
have fixed an independent political position for 
the American continent ; established the supre- 
macy of national over state sovereignty, by the 
terrible process of war ; and to-day finds us a 

Giant aggregate of nations. ‘ 
Glorious whole of glorious parts ; 
Let us to endless generations 
Live united hands and hearts. 
Be it storm or summer weather 
Stand in beauteous strength together 
Sister states, as now ye are. 

This is but a brief historical glance at our- 
selves, taking in from time to time a glimpse of 
other nations, notably those which have contri- 
buted to make us what we are, a really great 
people, with the largest possibilities of becoming 
still greater. Our attitude to-day is one of self- 


respect, of self-reliance, and thus we are recog- 
nized by the nations of the earth. To have the 
privileges of citizenship in a nation such as this, 
is justly the pride and boast of every true 


American, and should be esteemed as one of 
the greatest blessings vouchsafed to man in his 
earthly estate. 

Such emotions as these, however, can be in- 
spired only in those who understand aright its 
origin, its growth, its tendencies, and achieve- 
ments. For is it not an axiomatic truth that to 
value anything aright we must comprehend its 
aright ? 

Now, while it is an imperious duty of us all 
to give the most unqualified allegiance to our 
country, to honor it, to perpetuate it, we must 
not be satisfied with its original glory. It must 
be our constant desire to augment its prosperity, 
toextend its influences to give greater radiance 
toits glory. The question readily confronts us, 
How shall this bedone? Prebably the best, the 
most certain way, is to teach all our youth its 

tory, to exalt in their minds the importance 
of its citizenship, to impress upon them their 
responsibility as factors of society. Teach them 
olay to heart the sentiment that public office 
$a public trust. ‘Bind this asa sign upon 
their hand, and a frontlet on their brows.” 
Teach them that we need statesmen and not 
oilsmen to make our laws and to fill our 
oy offices, ‘‘ men who can rule and dare not 


We can ill afford to take our ease and be- 
‘ome indifferent because our government is 
alled a Republic. Our liberties are not per- 

€ secure because education is offered to the 
Masses, or because almost every man has a 

Vole, or because every Fourth-of-July orator tells 
‘sin well-worn platitudes that in the custody of 

people they are as safe as treasures in 
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heavenly places. ‘The people’—the expres- 
sion is a good one to conjure with, and since 
the days of Jefferson the politician has not failed 
to use it as a party shibboleth. 

It is these ‘‘ people,’ however, our citizens, 
that command our deepest interest. They are 
those who must meet the political questions 
constantly arising for discussion. It is their 
province to vote for them at the polls. How 
incumbent upon them then to understand 
these questions—nay more, to appreciate them. 
Every question must be settled by ignorance or 
intelligence. Which is the better way, is a 
question easily answered. There is a most de- 
precating tendency in our day to laugh at the 
mention of public virtue and patriotism, and on 
the part of men and women, young and old, a 
lamentable disposition to assume indifference to 
past or present politics. Not long ago there 
appeared in public print a story running some- 
thing like this: A young man born and reared 
in New York city, in reply td the question as to 
how he should vote in a coming municipal 
election, had to confess his ignorance in regard 
to the names of the candidates. When told 
that Mr. Grant was the candidate of the Tam- 
many faction, he promptly replied that he 
trusted he would be defeated, as he ‘‘ never did 
like the Grant family.”” This story has probably 
its parallel in the remark a lady made in our 
hearing in 1888. On being told that Harrison 
was elected president, she said she was very 
glad, as he made such a good president when 
he had the office before. 

To sneer at the discussion of political ques- 
tions is altogether too common. Sometimes a 
haughty denial of interest in the subject is re- 
garded as evidence of being high-toned. ‘Oh, 
politics are so corrupt,”’ the moralist says, and 
turns away in disdain, fearing perchance that 
further discussion would be contaminative. Per- 
haps such as he casts his vote ; often he does not. 
When asked for advice by some young man in 
whom there seems to be a dawning of patriotic 
interest in the subject, he is very prone to give 
as his counsel, ‘“‘ Avoid altogether mingling in 
politics.” Have such men as these ever 
thought, ever realized, what they owe to the pro- 
tection, to the blessings of free government? 
If ignorance is their plea, they may reluctantly 
be pardoned; if indifference, there is not even 
palliation for their offence. 

There can be no graver responsibility resting 
upon any one than the discharge of his duties 
as a citizen in a Republic. Here one person is 
as important a factor as another; each shares in 
the exercise of sovereignty, and neither his 
work nor his responsibility can be delegated to 
another, neither can they be neglected without 
imperilling his country’s security. 

There is doubtless much good reason for the 
loud complaint in our day of corruption in pol- 
itics. But the cause is easily found. It is 
mainly due to indifference. The people have 
permitted crafty, designing men to secure con- 
trol of political organizations. The latter have 
degenerated into rings, their managers into 
political bosses; and then is indifference easily 
transformed into contempt, and, Pilate-like, 
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there is a shuffling off of uncomfortable respon- 
sibility, and a washing of the hands of the whole 
matter. 

How can this appalling condition of the body 
politic be remedied? This question is one de- 
manding imperative attention. Appeals to pa- 
triotism have always been quickly responded to 
when war has threatened our security. Is it 
not sufficient when a danger more insidious, 
but not less direful, lies so near us? 

We are glad to realize that there is a better 
and a worthier class among us who show a 
readiness to meet the question, and give it in- 
telligent consideration. Let them be inspired 
by the examples of those who in the past have 
had courage, and manfulness, and patriotism, 
to brave the enemies of the Republic, domestic 
and foreign. Upon these we rest our nation’s 
hopes. 

It is an encouraging sign that our colleges, 
and universities, nay schools of all kinds, are 
reaching out to méet the exigency by introduc- 
ing the study of political history. Many of the 
best of our higher universities have established 
departments of Political Science. According 
to recent statistics, one hundred and fifty col- 
leges during 1887 and 1888 added Civics to 
their courses of study. 

Too much honor cannot be accorded to 
Andrew D. White, who put the historical spirit 
into Ann Arbor, whence it was carried to the 
Far West and farther west. Some one says of 
him that, “‘ his coming to the West was like the 
coming of Chrysolaros from Constantinople to 
Florence, from the East to the West. The 
American professor brought the Renaissance to 
a new world.” He says himself of his work 
there, of which he realized the import, that it 
was a joy from first to last. Ten years later, 
having left his pupil Charles Kendall Adams, 
now President of Cornell University, in charge 
of the department of history at Ann Arbor, he 
became, in consequence of a change of circum- 
stances, the projector of Cornell, and after its 
full establishment its president. Eminent 
among the departments here became the col- 
lege of history and political science; and every- 
where that his vast influence penetrates there 
is created a historical environment, and histori- 
cal spirit. His best endeavor seems to be given 
to making lessons of history practical in Amer- 
ican politics. 

A writer in the North American Review re- 
cently makes the State thus address its people: 
“Teach vour children what studies you like, 
what religions you like, but I must insist that 
you fit them to be American citizens. These 
enjoy my protection and the blessings of free 
government. The government is conducted 
by its citizens, and these children, my future 
citizens, must be qualified to act as such. Teach 
them therefore, along with your moral and re- 
ligious training, the duties of American citizen- 
ship.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in the first half of our cen- 
tury, recognized the importance of this prepara- 
tion. It may not be amiss to quote his wise 
words: ‘ Nor must we omit to mention among 
the benefits of education the incalculable ad- 
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vantage of training up able counsellors, to ad. 
minister the affairs of our country in all its de. 
partments, legislative, executive and Judicial, 
and to bear their proper share in the counsels 
of our national government,—nothing more 
than education advancing the prosperity, the 
power, and the happiness of a nation.”” We 
cannot make too ample provision for instruc- 
tion in all that will give us better citizens. Is 
it not just as important that men should be able 
legislators as that they should be good soldiers? 
Is it not of just as great moment that they 
should be able to judge of the merits of candi- 
dates for office as that they should be ac. 
quainted with the quality of the soil to which 
they commit their seeds? Yet we have military 
schools and agricultural schools, lavishly en- 
dowed to fit men for the special duties of these 
vocations. Is it not the best of logic to con- 
clude that there should be schools established 
where civics are given special consideration, 
and instruction given in the ordinary duties 
that pertain to citizenship ? 

In a country like ours, which invites to its 
shores all nations and all classes of people, 
there must of necessity be found many who are 
utterly ignorant of our form of government and 
the spirit of our institutions. In self-defence, it 
is incumbent upon us to give them an opportu- 
nity to acquire the knowledge that is essential 
to intelligent voting. Too many of those who 
land at our seaports are no better fitted to dis- 
cern for themselves in the choice of a party, 
than the Irth emigrant who landed at Castle 
Garden a few years ago, and who when asked 
for what party he was going to vote, answered 
“IT don’t exactly know, but I’m agin the gov- 
ernment, anyhow.”’ 

Some one says most forcibly that “ public 
taxation for the support of public schools offers 
its best defence in the necessity of teaching the 
privileges and duties of American citizenship.” 
There is a pertinency in quoting just here the 
words of Bishop Doane, ‘‘ The men to makea 
state must be intelligent men. The right of 
suffrage is a fearful thing. It calls for wisdom 
and discretion and intelligence of no ordinary 
standard. It takes in at every exercise the in- 
terests of all the nation. Its results reach for 
ward from time to eternity. Its discharge must 
be accounted for among the dread responsibil- 
ities of the great Day of Judgment. Whowill 
go to it blindly? Who will go to it as a syco 
phant, a tool,a slave? How many do? Such 
are not the men to make a state.” 

Recognizing the fact that the dignity, the 
safety of our government rests so largely on the 
honesty, integrity, and intelligence of its people, 
there can be no question that the paramount 
object of education should be to train the 
student as a man and asacitizen. This inev- 
itably involves the study of nations, of histor- 
ical movements, of great epochs, of the men 
who were the moving agents in these, of every- 
thing that bears on the world of thought and 
action in which the student is to live, move am 
have his being. And by such study, if wisely 
directed—directed so as to create an appreciation 
as well as an understanding of the subject 
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directed so as to develop ‘what Stanley Hall 
calls a “‘ historical sense,’’ the youth of our land 
will become the bulwark of our liberty and the 
unfaltering support of our free institutions, and 
America will have a nobler patriotism and its 
politics a higher tone and dignity than any age 
or nation has yet furnished. Let us emphasize 
the effect of such teaching. 

We shall then have honest, intelligent, patri- 
otic citizens, such as will hold a love of country 
so strong, that they will deem their livesa paltry 
price to pay for its preservation ; a love of that 
country’s honor so intense that they will scorn 
to stain it by casting an ignorant or dishonest 
ballot; a love of its institutions so devoted that 
their dearest privilege will be to guard, protect, 
and honor them. 


Dr. A. E. Matty, Principal of Slippery 
Rock Normal School, Butler county, read 
the following paper on 


THE ACADEMIC SIDE OF NORMAL SCHOOL 
TRAINING. 


The Normal Schools of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania are the direct outgrowth of her common 
school system, a system which holds unique 
rank among the various plans for the manage- 
ment of schools as being born directly from her 
needs. One has but to glance at the history of 
the free schools of our State to be convinced 
that they are the growth of our own soil, and 
that they owe their strength and importance to 
influences extending through the centuries which 
have passed since to the shores of a new con- 
tinent came our great Founder to establish a 
commonwealth of integrity and peace. 

Through the fires of that Legislative struggle 
of 1834, when our common school law came 
into existence, the /ree schools of our State have 
come up to the position which they occupy to- 
day. We need not stop to discuss here the 
question which has been raised by some, whether 
our schools will take rank among the highest in 
the nation or not. It is to me evident that no 
State in the Union has so many earnest workers 
in its schools, so many men and women who 
have come into the work with special training 
for their calling. There are other States which 
claim more, but really do less, and our teachers 
can afford to leave unnoticed the fog-horns of 
certain of our sister states, recently sounded in 
Philadelphia. 

The teachers specially trained for their work 
come in the main from our Normal Schools. 
These schools have in every case been outgrowths 
of the demand for better teachers in our country 
schools. A saddler, a tailor, a blacksmith, a 
county superintendent, and a common teacher, 
unite their earnest efforts, and a great sciool 
arises to extend its influence over the entire 
State. From that time in 1854 until to day, 
school after school has taken up the work in its 
district, and according to its environment and 

ability has done the State loyal service. To-day 
atepresentative of the youngest school speaks 
9 you; coming from a district of richest pos- 
lity, yet willing to confess himself least in 
achievement. But the State does not misapply 
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its funds when it strengthens the spirit of men 
who could answer as did these men of Butler 
county, when building. ‘‘ Gentlemen, what will 
you do if the State does not accept your build- 
ings?’’ ‘* We will turn them into poor: houses, 
and move into them ourselves.’’ That was the 
spirit of their ancestors, the sturdy Roundheads 
of Cromwell. May I not justly claim that the 
Normal Schools of our State are to a large ex- 
tent the exponent of the people’s thought ? 

In a Normal school the work may be consid- 
ered from two sides, viz: 1. Zhe Academic; 
2. The Pedagogical or Professional. 

The Academic work, however, can be separ- 
ated from the Pedagogical only in theory and 
for purposes of discussion. 

A successful Normal School must make 
ample provision for the academic training of its 
students. The teacher must have cultured 
powers and a well-informed mind if he is to 
make a success of the work undertaken. 
Whatever half truths may lie in the principles 
advanced by Jacotot, it is certain that a person 
cannot teach what he does not understand. 
Without that codrdinated mental development 
which should be the only basis for all promo- 
tion or advancement, the teacher will be unable 
to think, to originate, to influence, or to control. 
In no other way can a teacher so soon gain the 
respect of his pupils as by convincing them 
that his scholarship is of a high order of excel- 
lence. Our Normal schools must make full pro- 
vision for the scholastic training of the pupils. 

Knowledge Necessary.—\in order that this 
may be accomplished the teachers in our 
schools must know their subjects, and see to it 
that the graduates éxow the subjects which they 
attempt to teach in our common schools. 
When it is said that a subject is difficult to 
teach, the chances are that the fault lies in the 
fact that the instructor does not know his sub- 
ject thoroughly. r 

The End must be Known.—Page says ‘‘ To 
know the end is almost to find the way.”’ The 
true end of this whole matter of education as 
regards the vast majority of the pupils in our 
public schools can be no other than the leading 
out and developing and training into fitness 
for action all the native faculties and capacities 
of the child. When this is done, no matter 
about the process, the child zs educated; so long 
as it is not done, whatever may be known or 
studied, the end has not been accomplished. 
Children must be trained to earn an honest liv- 
ing as a prime condition for anything further 
and better. One need not lay himself open to 
the charge of “old fogyism,” I take it, by 
claiming that the ability to read, write and 
spell correctly, and to perform the fundamental 
operations in arithmetic, will continue to be the 
‘working tools’’ in the education of the masses 
for some years tocome. If in addition to these 
our teachers could train our children into habits 
of close observition, to “‘ take notice,’’ and to 
do with deftness the work assigned them, the 
children would have no difficulty in earning 
honest standing-room in the world. And if 
further there should come a thorough training 
in the principles of right and wrong, in a 
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knowledge of the proper reasons for allegiance 
to the right, taking precedence of all things 
usually regarded as the essentials of education ; 
then would the proper conception of education 
be attained, and the work go on to its comple- 
tion. 

Foundations must be made Broad.—I\n what 
I have said about the ends of education | would 
not be understood as narrowing its limits in 
any way; indeed, what our schools need to see 
more and more clearly is the fact that the Acad- 
emic side must be strengthened and the founda- 
tions be laid deep and broad. A stream can- 
not rise higher than its source, neither can the 
pupils be expected to make rapid progress un- 
der the instruction of one who knows little more 
about the given subject than they do them- 
selves. 

All of this may seem simple common-place, 
but in the light of experience it becomes simple 
common-sense. That is essentially a false econ- 
omy which would for any mere money differ- 
ences lower the standard of teaching in our 
Normal Schools. The State needs the best, and 
should see that the schools supply them, Gar- 
field’s definition of a university, as ‘‘ Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log and a boy on other,” 
comes home to us in this matter. Better than 
all building—better than all apparatus—bet- 
ter than all the costly machinery of school sys- 
tem—is the personality, the spirit of the true 
teacher, entering into his every-day work and 
making the simplest branch of common school 


knowledge brimful of apt illustration of educa- 


tional principles. Such men and women are 
more than mere censors of the failures of their 
pupils. ‘‘ How would you give instruction in this 
subject ?”” will never be the question of the 
pupil-teacher who has been the privileged per- 
son under such instruction. He has taken to 
himself something of the organic entity of his 
instructor, and when occasion demands, is able 
to do the work properly not through any powers 
of mere imitation, but from the action of mind 
upon mind, the upbuilding and the develop- 
ment of character which constitute the ‘‘ uncon- 
scious tuition”’ so great in its influence upon the 
world. 

Teachers should come from Higher Schools. 
—Wherever it is possible, the teachers in our 
Normal Schools should come from the higher 
schools, and the infusion of its own graduates 
in the Faculty of a school should never be made 
too strong. Such are the present conditions of 
pedagogical work in colleges, that one cannot 
well commend the work done in them, especi- 
ally in those cases where the chair of pedago- 
gics serves as a place of retirement for worn-out 
specialists. Those are indeed our strongest 
men who have added to their Normal training 
the advantages of a thorough college course. 
But the greatest bane of some of our Normal 
schools is the tendency to employ their own 
graduates only. It is in general true that the 
teachers in a given grade of schools should be 
educated in a higher grade. Yet in many cases 
the teachers occupying the most important 
positions have never studied elsewhere, and 
are the last to avail themselves of any oppor- 
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The 
teacher who is ignorant and //ows zt is a long 
distance ahead of one who is ignorant and yet 
thinks that he “ knows it all.’”” We might in 
all reverence take up the words from the book 
of Ezekiel, ‘‘Son of man, can these dry bones 
live?”’, and the answer from many superinten- 
dents in city and county would, I fear, come 
back, ‘‘O Lord, Thou knowest !” 

Greater Culture Needed.—While we lay 
broad foundations in the Academic work, the 
culture value of each study should be carefully 
considered. That wide range of knowledge 
which comes from extensive reading should 
receive its due attention. So many pupils have 
so little power to hunt out the knowledge which 
they desire, that it would be a great advance 
were we to organize /nformation Classes hav- 
ing this purpose in view. It was urged in a re- 
cent convention that our Normal Schools do not 
give the culture of the average high school, yet 
the graduates of most of the high schools in 
the State must spend two years in our Normal 
schools in order to graduate. Culture in greater 
amount we all need, and none are more ready 
to admit it than the men in our Normal Schools; 
but since the Jower to study aright should be 
acquired in the lower schools, I feel somewhat 
like the laughing school-boy who could see fun 
in an unmerited whipping, and saying, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen! Ha, ha, ha! such a joke on you! 
You're licking the wrong boy.” 

But the Academic side is only one side of 
Normal School work. Thorough knowledge of 
the subjects which he would teach is only one 
of the broad, essential qualifications of the 
teacher thoroughly trained and fitted for his 
work. Professional preparation and training is 
demanded of all who can reasonably expect to 
succeed in the work of transforming the child 
into the man by developing all his powers of 
body and of mind. The day has gone by when 
every person who is conscious of his imbecility 
in other lines of work can hope to be counted 
competent to train the ignorance and weakness 
of infancy into all the power and wisdom and 
virtue of maturer years. The true teacher must 
know his work must be able to give a direct 
answer to his soul’s question. ‘ What is this 
thati do?” The laws of culture and instruction, 
the relation of the different branches of instruc- 
tion to each other and to the mind, the methods 
by which the human powers may be called into 
being and trained must all be understood aid 
appreciated by the person who would attempt 
to bring up the feeblest of creatures into the 
representative and interpreter of the Divine. 
True teaching is almost wholly spiritual ; it can 
never be taught as a handicraft, and the work 
in our schools may be made and should be 
made artistic. Instructors should make their 
own teaching in each department a practical 
illustration of the proper methods to be pursued. 
But it frequently happens that the men and the 
women who can talk most glibby of these mat- 
ters upon the lecture platform are the least able 
to put the principles into successful practice. 
After all Henry Sabin’s criticism of much of 
the modern psychological twaddle is just, and 
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ishere given. ‘‘ Not thatI love Caesarless, but 
Rome more.” He says, “It is too lofty, too 
top-heavy, and lies away up on the upper 
shelves where teachers of ordinary stature can- 
not reach it.” 

But the distinctive feature of the Normal 
School should be its Model School. However, 
much time may be devoted to the study of the 
Science of Teaching—and the recent action of 
the Principals gives us a three years’ course— 
the Art of Teaching can only be learned by 
practice, governed by the principles of the 
science and the observation of correct methods. 
This teaching, under the direction of those who 
are competent to point out defects and suggest 
the remedies, is, ordinarily, worth more to 
teachers than many years of experience where 
they are left to discover their own faults and 
find their own way out of them. Froebel’s work 
being utilized, the spirit of the Kindergarten 
will run through all the school, and the teachers 
learn to do by doing. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 
not ‘‘ What shall I believe?” is as surely the 
question of the modern Saul as it was that of the 
famous apostle. 

Not the least of the influences which have 
come from the Normal Schools of our State 
has been the trend given to our County Insti- 
tutes which, I believe, are the best in the Union. 
We often hear much of the New York plan for 
conducting institutes. The State Superintendent 
—more or less political—appoints three or four 
instructors—less or more fossiliferous—to pass 


around from county to county conducting Insti- 
tutes and making of the superintendents or 
school commissioners mere puppets to do the 


janitor work, get chalk, etc. A friend of mine 
well remembers his first experience at such an 
Institute in Northern New York. Fresh from 
college and the instruction of men like Agassiz, 
he ventured to dispute the assertive nonsense 
of a venerable fossil who happened to be con- 
ducting the Institute—nobody knows where. 
Tangled in the meshes of arguments advanced 
by the young man, and confused by the 
authorities quoted, the instructor pounced upon 
him with the question:—Are you teaching in 
thiscounty ?”” ‘No, sir.’’ ‘ Are you a teacher, 
anyway?” ‘Yes.’ Well our teachers come 
here to be instructed, not to instruct.” 
Younger then than he is now, he could say 
nothing to such a knock-down argument as 
that, but as Dr. Schaeffer puts it, it may not be 
out of place to pray. “ From all such Institute 
‘methods,’ Good Lord, deliver ws/’’ Such In- 
stitute work may not be done there now, but it 
is simply the logical outcome of a system of 
Normal Schools fallen under the control of 
family and political rings. 

Pennsylvania has the honor of being the 
battle-ground upon which the armies of twenty- 
tight States contended to determine whether 
the people of our country should be forever free 
and equal. Gettysburg marks her victory. 
But I claim for her a greater honor, a greater 
Victory; for here have we the battle-ground of 

€ common school system of anation. The 

ders in the conflict were no ordinary men. 
olf and Smith, Breck and Ritner, Stevens 
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and Burrowes, take rank with the educators of 
humanity. And when from the hill at Harris- 
burg shall arise that shaft of purest marble, 
glistening in the sunshine, it shall bear the 
names of these noble men, with those of our 
great superintentents who have gone before— 
Higbee and Wickersham, men who seeing their 
duty, did it nobly in that state of life into which 
it had pleased God to call them. 


Supt. L. S. SHimMELL, of Huntingdon, 
read the second paper on the same subject, 
as follows: 


THE ACADEMIC SIDE OF NORMAL SCHOOL 
TRAINING. 


Success in teaching is conditioned by three 
things: tact, experience and scholarship. In 
points of importance these sustain the same re- 
lation to one another as faith, hope and charity, 
and in speaking of them we may appropriately 
say,_-And now abideth tact, experience and 
scholarship, these three; but the greatest of 
these is scholarship. Knowing that the disciple 
of Gamaliel was himself an eminent scholar, we 
may suppose on valid ground that he would 
agree with us in the arrangement of these three 
great requisites of a good teacher; and it is on 
the strength of that presumption that I have 
taken the liberty of borrowing that striking form 
of expression. Paul was a giant, whether 
among Jewish doctors, Greek philosophers, or 
Roman princes. Though his achievements 
can not be ascribed to his scholarship alone, 
yet without it he might have stood on Mars 
hill as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And thus it is with the school-master standing 
at his desk ; though he is a Jorn teacher, elected 
and foreordained—though he has become gray 
in the service, fit to be retired and pensioned, 
if he has not scholarship, it profits him nothing ; 
for he sees through a glass darkly and knows 
only in part, and therefore can teach only in 

art. 
. Normal schools are a praetical application of 
the idea that teaching is a science and an art to 
be learned as any other science and art. They 
have therefore a professional work to do in the 
education of their students. Academies and 
colleges teach the facts and truths of the various 
branches of knowledge; and in so doing, they 
prepare a student partially for teaching, just as 
they prepare him partially for law, medicine or 
theology. Law schools, medical schools and 
theological schools receive the student of the 
academy and college and give him a special 
education along their respective lines. If Nor- 
mal schools were strictly professional schools 
they would do as those do,—confine their cur- 
riculum to studies based on teaching as a 
science and an art. The Normal school of the 
present, however, is neither profesional alone 
nor academic alone. It'is a ‘‘go between”’; 
and like all other hybrids it has borne much 
abuse. As an academic school, it has been the 
object of some bitter jealousy ; as a professional 
school, it has been the object of some sweet 
contempt. 

As for the jealousy with which Normal schools 
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as academies have to contend, it is but a case ! 


where jealousy ‘doth mock the meat it feeds 
on.” For higher education has received no set- 
back through them. In the brief half-century 
of their existence, they nave advanced the gen- 
eral intelligence of the country—which is the 
very life and support of the higher education— 
as no other agency has done. The hundred 
and more Normal schools in the United States 
have sent many a worthy young man to college 
who would otherwise have died the death of 
‘*some mute inglorious Milton.”” Through the 
establishment of Normal schools, the ladder on 
which young men and women climb to the top 
of the university was simply made longer at the 
lower end; it was made to reach down to the 
boys and girls on the farm, in the store, and in 
the shop. Horace Mann was right when in 
prophetic vision he said, at the dedication of the 
Bridgewater Normal school ‘I believe Normal 
schools to be a new instrument in the advance- 
ment of the race."” Whatever changes we may 
advocate on the academic side of Normal 
school training, let none of them be based upon 
the delusive idea that they ever have interfered 
or ever will interfere with higher education. 

As for the contempt with which Normal 
schools have been regarded as professional 
schools, let me quote an old adage which runs 
thus; ‘‘Speak well of the bridge that carries 
you over."" Granted that the Normal graduate 


of the past has not known the history of educa- 
tion since Horace studied grammar under the 


cruel rod of ‘ the flogging Orbelius’’ or in the 
classic shades of the Athenian groves. Perhaps 
the needs of the times, the demands of the age 
in which they were established, did not call for 
such knowledge. I doubt whether our medical 
colleges in their infancy, when they. graduated 
those old doctors who peddled pills in saddle- 
bags, taught the history of medicine back to the 
days of AEsculapius. There is always a time in 
the history of institutions of all kinds—whether 
educational, religious, political, economical, or 
whatsoever they be—when they are infinitely 
better than none. This time is generally in the 
days of small beginnings ; but that day we are 
are taught not to despise. 

The Normal schools have bridged the years 
of rapid growth in our country; during these 
years we have been forced to do the best we could 
under the circumstances,—in educational mat- 
ters as well as in anything else. They are 
better to day than they were yesterday ; and if 
we are as earnest and aggressive as our prede- 
cessors, they will be still better to morrow, 
Thousands of young men and women are 
studying in these schools annually with a view 
of becoming teachers, and when they enter the 
school-room they have at least some knowledge 
of the work requiredto be done. This fact alone 
entitles Normal schools to considerable respect 
as professional schools ; and whether the acade- 
mic side or the professional has or has not been 
all that it should have been, the fact still remains, 
that they have been true to their purpose; for 
the weakest among them has not lost sight of the 
object for which they were established. They 
are schools for teachers and for teachers only. 
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I suppose there is not much dissent among 
the teachers of Pennsylvania, when I say that 
the time is ripe for greater scholarship on the 
academic side of Normal school training. Else 
why this demand for professorships in the 
science and art of education in American 
colleges, for post-graduate courses for the bene- 
fit of those college graduates who want to teach, 
Chairs of pedogogy and lectures in didactics are 
maintained in Germany, England and Scotland, 
and in our own country at Cornell, and at sev- 
eral Western colleges. Though the distin- 
guished English educator Fitch says that “ the 
great function of a university is to teach and to 
supply the world with its teachers,” I do not 
think that pedogogical chairs are established for 
the purpose of usurping the functions of the 
Normal schools. The true reason at the bottom 
of thismovement is that there is a great demand 
for teachers with scholarship such as a college 
or university can afford. With the rapid growth 
of intelligence and prosperity has come a con- 
sequent increase of remuneration for the teach- 
er’s services. Positions are multiplying every 
year, to which salaries are attached that com- 
mand high cuiture andscholarship. It is to sup- 
ply such with qualified men and women that 
colleges and universities are creating profess- 
ional courses in teaching. It is therefore of vi- 
tal importance to the Normal schools that they 
take notice of this movement. It seems to be 
the necessity of the hour in the career of the 
Normal schools that they should raise the stan- 
dard of scholarship, that they should add weight 
to the academic side of their training. This 
duty is imperative and will not be deferred with- 
out good cause. There must be a change in 
the curriculum—not in quality, but in quan- 
tity. There must be a Normal school course in 
Pennsylvania that is equal in rank to the best 
college course in the State. We need “ uni- 
versity extension” —not into every one of our 
Normal schools individually, but into our Nor- 
mal school system, for it neither would be nec- 
essary nor practical nor would it be possible to 
convert our twelve Normal school courses into a 
college course. 

There is plain evidence of the want of sucha 
course in the catalogue of every Normal School 
in the State. Read over the lists of teachers 
and examine the titles of the principals and 
prominent members of the faculties. Do you 
find many J. £.’s and 4. S.’s among them? 
They are mostly A. J7.’s, Ph. D.’s and LL. D.'s. 
Why is this? Simply because the title of the 
Normal school is too obscure and insignificant 
to be attached to a man’s name after he has 
reached some degree of prominence in the pro- 
fession of teaching. It may do for a year or $0 
after graduation; but after the owner of it has 
laid aside childish things, he will hide it in the 
garret. It is a righteous ambition for the stu- 
dents of a school to aspire to the same rank 0 
scholarship as that of their teachers. If the 
teachers of a Normal School bear the title of 
A. M. it ought to be within the gift of the inst 
tution to bestow it upon its graduates. Unless 
title can give its owner some prestige it is of n0 
account. Let the Normal School system be s0 
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modified that the State cf Pennsylvania can 
give her ambitious teachers a sheepskin that 
can be placed beside that of her best colleges 
without fear of chagrin or disappointment. Let 
the academic side be made so comprehensive 
that the Normal School graduate need never re- 
gret in the jostle for higher positions that he is 
not a college graduate. 

Thus far I have presented only one way of 
increasing the scolarship of the Normal school 
graduate. There is another way, and it is one 
too that finds favor with a good many prominent 
educators. It is this: To curtail the academic 
side and lengthen the professional. In other 
words, it is proposed _ by this plan to make the 
Normal schools more distinctively professional 
schools, like the schools of medicine, law, and 
theology ; and to require the students to have a 
large amount of academic training on admission. 
In favor of this plan it may be argued that the 
academic exercises could not then crowd upon 
the professional, throw the latter into confusion, 
subordinate them unduly, and reduce them to a 
mere pretension. It may further be contended 
that in thus divorcing the two sides of Normal 
school instruction, a long step would be taken in 
the direction of securing for teaching the recog- 
nition which it deserves as a profession. I will 


not stop to look at these arguments more fully, 
but will consider briefly the loss that the aca- 
demic side would sustain through the separa- 
tion. 

Though the medical student, the law student, 
and the theological student all study mathema- 


tics, language, science, history, etc., yet they do 
not study them for the purpose of teaching them, 
as the Normal student does. Though colleges 
and academies teach these branches just as 
well as the Normal schools, yet remembering 
that the former have simply culture and knowl- 
edge in view, it necessarily follows that their 
methods of teaching differ from those of the 
latter, which, besides aiming at culture and 
knowledge, seek to supply the State with its 
teachers. Ifa Normal school professor under- 
stand his work, he will conduct every exercise 
with direct reference to the development of the 
Science and art of teaching. He will ever be 
on the watch to point out principles of teaching 
in all his recitations. He will never give an 
explanation without asking this important ques- 
tion: Now, will this do for a model for the 
teachers under my instruction? Every Nor- 
mal school professor should have for his class- 
room motto: ‘‘ Remember you are a teacher of 
teachers.”” The methods of instruction taught 
by the professors in connection with their own 
teaching do as much to make the Normal 
schools professional schools, as any one of the 
regular professional studies. And I think it is 
owing to this fact, as much as to any other feature 
of the Normal schools, that their best graduates 
are able to hold their own when placed side 
by side in the school-room with the college 
graduate. What they lack in education and 
In culture, is made up by skill in teaching. 
Not so much the skill acquired by practice in the 
Model school, or learned in the ‘‘ methods” 
class, but skill imbibed, as it were, in the class- 
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room, In the light of these facts it seems to 
me that it would be unwise to divorce the aca- 
demic training from the professional, in order 
to secure greater scholarship for the Normal 
school graduate. 

But whatever way the exigencies of the future 
may determine, a change of some kind is sure 
to come before many years. Let no one stand 
in the way of progress; The Normal Schools 
especially should be ready to lead whenever 
the order to advance shall be given. But, as in 
all things else, let us make haste slowly, and 
not attempt to tear down the present structure 
before we have prepared plans and specifica- 
tions for a new one. 

Prof. J. B. WeLsH, principal of the 
Bloomsburg Normal School, was phzzled 
to know what the committee intended when 
they put this subject on the programme— 
whether they expected to be told that there 
should be no academical side to Normal 
training, or that what we have is insufficient, 
or even what they understood by the term 
‘*academical’’ side. But the principal 
criticism made at this point is that the Nor- 
mal schools are doing work that belongs 
properly to grammar and high schools, and 
that they ought to be limited to work that 
is purely professional. If that is true, the 
question before us should read, Shall the 
Normal school law be changed ? But is it 
true? Is it not plain that so long as the 
Normal schools are held responsible for the 
scholarship of their graduates, they must 
provide for academical work? But it is ob- 
jected that we should have a higher standard 
of requirement for entrance. That sounds 
very well ; but. if these objectors had exper- 
ience in a Normal school, they would find 
it impracticable. People come to you to 
learn; they have not been properly pre- 
pared ; you say they ought to have got the 
preparation in the public schools—but they 
have been there, and got what they gave: 
what are you to do about it? Common 
sense answers, Teach them. Even if it were 
practicable to change the law, it would not 
be wise to divorce the academical from 
the professional work. The prospective 
teacher learns most of methods of teaching 
as they are practiced upon himself; and 
when he has received his theories from the 
professors of pedagogy, he reduces them to 
practice under expert supervision in the 
Model School. Is there a better way? 
Again, we are told we should admit no pupils 
unless they intend to be teachers. In our 
own case 85 per cent are or will be teach- 
ers—should we exclude the 15 per cent? 
We do not find that their presence destroys 
the professional character of the instruction; 


but we do find that the professional atmo ~ 
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phere modifies the plans of many of the 
minority, and they drop into the profess- 
ional course contrary to first intention. 
But whether this occurs or not, there is no 
condition in life where this training would 
not be valuable; and why deny it to any 
who are willing to learn. Besides it should 
be remembered that when the Normal 
schools are founded, the people in their 
vicinity give thousands of dollars to 
help start them. Suppose you said to them 
at the start, ‘* Your children cannot be edu- 
cated here except they become teachers,’’ 
how many of these dollars would you get? 
And having made no such condition when 
you got the money, is it quite just to the 
neighborhood to make it afterward? Some 
of these schools were built upon the found- 
ation of the old academies, and their own- 
ers refused to have them so converted un- 
less the new charters provided for continuing 
the academic work ;_ how are their rights 


to be extinguished? He concluded, then, 
that any attempt to cut off the academical 
work would be unwise, and to exclude 
pupils who will not become teachers would 
be unjust. 

Supt. BuEHRLE [Lancaster city]: Are we 


to understand that because when an old 
academy was incorporated into a Normal 
school, and found it temporarily necessary 
to make such an arrangement to do acade- 
mic work, such work must be done forever ? 
If so, then by-and-by there will be another 
and a different Normal school in that dis- 
trict, perhaps right alongside. If these 
schools cannot or will not modify the ideas 
of fifty years ago, sooner or later the com- 
munity will. ‘*The world moves,”’ and it 
is to be hoped the Normal school authori- 
ties will recognize the movement and get 
ready to eliminate this academic work. We 
hear it stated that some Normal schools caan- 
not afford to turn away those who do not in- 
tend to teach. Just try it, gentlemen! Let 
any school exclude these, and reject from 
its graduating classes all who are not fit to 
pass, and we will see whether you can afford 
it. It is quality, not quantity, that will 
build an institution on solid foundations. 
If the Normal schools cannot do that why 
do they exist? But we are told that the 
money to start these schools would not have 
been furnished unless they had been made 
hybrid (like the animal suggested by friend 
Shimmell). All other professions have suc- 
ceeded in establishing professional schools 
—why not teachers? It is true that while a 
theologian is not such by reason of academic 
scholarship, a teacher in a measure, is; but 
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that fact makes it more necessary that we 
have special training in teaching—and that 
is the function of the Normal schools, 
When they apply themselves wholly to their 
legitimate business of teaching their pupils 
how to teach, they will not be burdened with 
academic pupils—such will not want to 
come there. These schools have been much 
given to boasting of graduates eminent in 
other professions. In the older catalogues 
you may see heralded the number of law- 
yers, doctors, etc., who came from this and 
that school—thus holding up the abnormal 
excrescences as the pride of the school. 
Certainly this should be no recommenda- 
tion. A Normal school, properly so called, 
would not contribute to these people’s pro- 
fessional education ; and if it did so, and so 
far as it did so, it was running on the wrong 
track. We want our Normal schools to 
make feachers—that is what they are for: 
and our criticism is not intended to tear 
down or destroy, but to build up and im- 
prove them. We need Normal schools, and 
we want the ones we have to grow better all 
the time, and improve the product for which 
they exist. 

Prof G. L. Maris: There are two features 
in which I see the need of improvement in the 
Normal schools. First, there is not enough 
language taught. Dr. Schaeffer is perhaps 
the only person present, besides myself, 
who knows the history of the introduction 
of Latin into the Normal course. It was 
very hard to get in even the entering wedge 
of a few chapters of Cesar. I think every 
Principal who has brought up his own child- 
ren in a Normal school has made sure that 
they had the benefit of a wider course than 
that of these institutions. Even the gradu- 
ates are not prepared for the classical depart- 
ment of colleges. Second, I believe there 
should be a definite requirement of scholar- 
ship for entrance to a Normal school. 
When I was actively engaged in that work, 
the time had not perhaps come, or was just 
at hand for such a step; but surely it has 
now come and passed. In those early days 
the standard was necessarily very low; but 
the standard should be as high as the best 
public schools of the district could reach up 
to, and this would be a good thing for both 
parties—a stimulus for all the common 
schools of the neighborhood, and a better 
start for the Normal. 

Prof. NoETLING, Bloomsburg: I would 
like to have a definition for the word 
‘‘taught.’’ It seems to mean different things 
In different places. People come to you 
claiming to have been /aught¢ this or that, 
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when the fact is they have only gone through 
the books, memorizing without learning to 
think. Of course after such work, they 
must fail in a fair examination or in teaching. 
I think Dr. Buehrle is mistaken in wishing 
to exclude pupils from the vicinity who do 
not wish to make teaching a profession. If 
the course is what it ought to be for teach- 
ers, and others choose to take it in order to 
get an education at home, why prevent 
them ? 

Prof. WELSH: I endorse that. How will it 
harm anybody to work under a teacher who 
isshowing others the right way to teach? 
Will not one learn quicker and better in 
such hands? Nobody claims that because 
an agreement to do academical work was 
good at the beginning of the system, it must 
be perpetual. We want to advance—we 
must advance—we do advance; and if it is 
necessary to change our charters, we will 
change them. But the non-teaching stu- 


dents grow fewer all the time; and if the 
agreement was good once and does no harm 
now, why go to unnecessary trouble ? 

Dr. Macitt: The Normal school is in 
the process of development ; the conditions 
are different to-day from those of 25 years 
ago, and will be different 25 years hence. 


I think our late honored leader, Dr. Wick- 
ersham, never showed more real statesman- 
ship than when he engrafted the Normal 
school system upon the academies of the 
State. I remember how he worked it up, 
early and late, in the Legislature and among 
the people Had he sat down and theorized 
about it, and then demanded schools for 
teachers similar to those of law, medicine, 
or theology, we should have got nothing. 
But he made the wise and necessary com- 
promise, and with excellent results. The 
concession made becomes less and less neces- 
sary as we grow; but it was a necessity 
then, it is a necessity to-day, and may be so 
along way into the future. Something can 
be done in the way of requiring a certain 
definite amount of previous qualification in 
the common schools; and this standard 
should be agreed upon by the principals of 
the high and grammar schools who are to be 
governed by it, and their papers might be 
accepted by the Normal schools without ex- 
amination. The standard would then be 
taised from time to time as we advance, un- 
til some day—some of you may see it, I 
certainly shall not—we shall have truly pro- 
fessional schools. That was what Dr. Wick- 
ttsham looked forward to; he knew we 
could not have it at the beginning, nor can 
we now. 
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Supt. HAMILTON: Speaking as a County 
Superintendent, we have a right to expect 
that other things being equal, the Normal 
graduates shall do better work as teachers 
than others; and if this is to be the case, I 
agree with those who have said it is time to 
take an advancestep. That step, it seems to 
ine, should be to separate the academic from 
the professional work. Sometimes a Nor- 
mal graduate comes to us—one who should 
have been taught ‘‘ how to teach’’—and 
when a difficulty arises or a question is put 
refers to a note-book containing but a few 
principles to.be found in any ordinary text- 
book, and has read nothing on the subject ; 
and we are justified in concluding there is 
something wrong. Some of these are really 
not equal to the boys and girls from the top 
grade of the common schools. I believe 
that the standard for admission to Normal 
schools should be raised, and that a year 
should be added to the time without adding 
to the course of study: we go too fast for 
thorough work. It is fair to judge by re- 
sults: if the graduates of these schools do 
not do better work than others (all things else 
equal), then there is no reason for the State 
supporting them. I think it is fair to ask, 
where are the graduates? There should be 
a large majority of them engaged in teach- 
ing: what isthe fact? The *‘ provisional ’’ 
certificate 1s to-day in greater demand than 
when the law created it as a temporary 
makeshift. There must soon be a change in 
the method of examination of Normal gradu- 
ates, or it will fall into even more disrepute 
than it has already in some places. The 
examiners should spend a week or ten days 
in a school instead of the present hurried 
visit. Such a test does justice neither to 
the teacher nor the subject. We vote for 
one-third of the class because we know we 
have not done them justice, and hope they 
may know more than we have been able to 
find out. Experience later on proves that 
they do zo¢ know, and there are places where 
holders of Normal diplomas cannot get em- 
ployment, though a ‘ provisional’’ aver- 
aging 214 will pass. If Directors in cities 
prefer graduates fresh from their own high 
school to Normals, it indicates that the Nor- 
mal schools need to do something more to 
justify the support of the State. 

Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, Kutztown: I won- 
der how many of us have ever been in what 
is described here as a ‘‘ professional school.’ 
Supt. Luckey went through the Theological 
Seminary at Allegheny—a few of us have 
studied theology, perhaps law or medicine; 
and the views expressed by many here must 
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have convinced those few that the speakers 
have no just conception of professional 
schools as they actually exist. We are told 
that what we need is schools that shall teach 
only the ow of the profession, as separate 
from the what. Now I think no one who 
has been through the schools of the other 
professions will contradict me when I say 
that this ideal school, in which there is not 
considerable time spent upon the what as 
well as the ow, has no existence on the 
face of the earth, either in teaching or any- 
thing else. Then we are asked to exclude 
all who do not intend to teach? Why? 
Did it injure the theological seminary at 
Allegheny to have Mr. Luckey go through 
it and become an educator? Does it hurt a 
law school if some of its graduates go into 
other forms of business life? Does it hurt 
the medical colleges, when they admit 
young men from outside to their lectures? 
If not, why should it hurt a Normal school 
to admit others than teachers, whose pres- 
ence and association will help to keep the 
‘¢ professional’’ pupils out of the narrowest 
of ruts? [Applause.] But we are told some 
of our graduates fail in teaching. No doubt: 
and what of it? Do not some of the grad- 
uates of the professional schools of law and 
medicine and theology fail also? The fail- 
ures are the exceptions: we do not hear 
anybody say they aretherule. So there are 
exceptions on the other side—Moody, for in- 
stance—-but does that prove anything against 
schools of theology? Weshould be reason- 
able in our demands and our criticisms. 
There is something in the argument for a 
standard of admission? and that will come 
right, along with our growth in population 
and wealth. The figures indicate that Penn- 
sylvania will step ahead of New York by the 
close of the century; and we are already 
ahead in the money spent on our schools. 
[Applause.] Many of us remember when 
a million a year was considered an extrava- 
gant demand: now we have five millions. 
Is it likely we will stop at that? An era of 
progress is opening, the future of which we 
scarcely dream of now; and as it opens up, 
we shall grow with it. Meanwhile let us 
not condemn or threaten to wipe out the 
institutions that have helped us so far, be- 
cause they do not accomplish all that we 
would have them do. When the State pays 
the faculty of the Normal school and makes it 
independent, then we can have a high stand- 
ard of admission; and when teachers are 
paid fair wages for their work, like the 
lawyers’and doctors and some of the preach- 
ers [laughter]—say $1000 a year to begin 
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with—it will be possible to get them to put 
four or five years into preparation for it, 
[Applause. ] 

Prof. MicHENER, Philadelphia: Lunder. 
stood the western Superintendent to say 
that Normal graduates as a rule are weak, 
Was I correct, or do we understand that 
such are exceptional ? 

Supt. Hamitton: I was speaking of 
them as a class, not of exceptions. I feel 
safe in saying that as a rule we do not find 
them as well qualified as the graduates of 
private institutions ; and I believe it is ow- 
ing to giving disproportionate attention to 
academic work—in trying to do two things 
neither is likely to be done well, and in this 
case the professional side suffers. I ought to 
add that some of our Normal graduates do 
first-rate work; but sey are the exception. 

Dr. SCHAEFFER: I suppose that the ma- 
jority of the Normal pupils with you, as with 
us, are young ladies ? 

Supt. HAMILTON: They are. 

Dr. SCHAEFFER: Suppose you tell them 
that they must spend their lives in school 
teuching—how many would you have in 
your profession? [Laughter.] I do not 
want a permanent profession made that way: 
I believe it is a blessing to the Common- 
wealth that so many of her daughters take a 
Normal course and get experience in teach- 
ing before they marry. [Applause. ] 

Prof. Jas. M. CouGHttn: I have had twelve 
years’ experience as Superintendent in one 
of the most populous counties in the State, 
and where more Normal graduates are em- 
ployed than in any other county of the 
State unless it be Allegheny ; and my ver- 
dict is that, as a class, the Normals do better 
teaching than any other people I know of. 


atin 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





ciation, foliowed byasolo by Miss Lind- 

say, after which, at the suggestion of the 

chair, it was decided to postpone the nomina- 

tion of officers until after the selection of the 
PLACE FOR NEXT MEETING. 

Supt. J. M. Reep, of Beaver Falls, said 
the Association had not met west of the 
Allegheny Mountains for seven years, and 
and there was a region covering four coun- 
ties where there had never been a meeting 
of this body, and to which he now invited 
us. He proposed that we decide to meet 
next year at Beaver Falls, where there are 
ample accommodations, and he could assuré 
us of a warm welcome. 


\ USIC, ‘* Morning Light,’’ by the Asso- 
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Supt. A. G. C. Smitu, of Delaware, said 
that the Association had never met at Media, 
though repeatedly invited. His little county 
was entitled to some consideration, being 
always well represented here and this year 
enrolling 33 members, more than any other 
county except the one in which we meet. 
He had expected to ask the Association to 
go there next year; but in view of all the 
circumstances, thought it best not to press 
his claim at this time, though grateful to 
those who had promised to help him. 

Supt. Hamitton: The claims of Dele- 
ware county should receive consideration, 
and doubtless will in the near future be 
recognized by the Association ; but at this 
time we hope you will come west, and help 
us to arouse a greater interest in educational 
matters. 

It was moved and seconded that Beaver 
Falls be declared the unanimous choice of 
the Association, which was carried. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


Dr. LyTE: Before we nominate officers 
it would be well to act upon the amendment 
of the constitution proposed yesterday, 
creating a standing Committee on Legisla- 
tion, which, if agreed upon, should be nomi- 
nated at the same time as the other officers. 

The amendment was read (see page 101) 
and unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Chairman Fisher of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, it was ordered that 1000 
copies of the amended Constitution be 
printed for use at the next session of the 
Association. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


Nominations being in order, Deputy Supt. 
StEwarRT said that the success of a deliber- 
ative assembly depends in great measure 
upon the ability of its presiding officers. 
This Association has been very fortunate in 
most of its selections, our Presidents having 
combined the two requisite qualifications— 
first, being men identified with our history, 
who have shown their interest by regular at- 
tendance; and second, men of parliamen- 
tary experience, familiar with the names of 
the members who take part in discussion. 
He hoped to add another worthy name to 
this honorable record in nominating for the 
Presidency a gentleman well known on this 
floor, who has risen from the ranks of the 
profession to a position of commanding in- 
fluence at the head of our oldest Normal 
school—Dr. E. O. Lyte, of Millersville. 

Supt. Luckey seconded the nomination, 
and, on motion of Supt. Hamilton, nomina- 
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tions were closed, thus making the choice 
unanimous. 

Further nominations were made as fol- 
lows: 


For Vice Prestdent—Mrs. Anna Moore, Al- 
toona ; Supt. Addison Jones, West Chester. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

For Treasurer—D. S. Keck, Kutztown. 

For Ticket Agent—J. ¥. Sickel, Philadelphia. 

For Executive Committee—Supt. L. S. Shim- 
mell, Huntingdon; Supt. James M. Reed, 
Beaver Falls; Dr. G. W. Hull, Millersville (de- 
clined) ; Supt. J. W. Leech, Cambria; Prof. J. 
J. H. Hamilton, Easton; Prof. C. D. Coffee, 
Allegheny Co.; Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Delaware; 
Prof. H. W. Fisher, Pittsburgh; Supt.~L. E. 
McGinnes, Steelton ; Miss Alberta Cline, Greens- 
burg; Supt. J. M. Berkey, Somerset. 

For Enrolling Committee—Supt. J. M. Wat- 
son, Lawrence; Supt. W. H. Slotter, Bucks; 
Miss Jennie C. Simpson, Pittsburgh; Prof. E. 
C. Lavers, New Brighton; Supt. Geo. H. 
Hugus, Westmoreland. 

For Committee on Legislation—Dep. Supt. J. 
Q. Stewart, Harrisburg; Prof. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Huntingdon; Dr. D. M. Sensenig, West 
Chester; Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona; Supt. 
Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh ; Supt. J. G. Hillman, 
Beaver ; J. A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia. 


There being only the required nomin- 
ations for all the offices except the Executive 
and Legislative committees, the Secretary 
was ordered to cast the unanimous vote of 
the Association in all cases where there was 
no contest, and the following were appointed 
a committee to prepare tickets and conduct 
the election during the morning session to- 
morrow : Supt. H. C, Brenneman, York co.; 
Prof. C. B. Cook, Allegheny co. ; Prof. 
John G. Cope, Bloomsburg; Supt. J. A. 
Myers, Mifflin; Supt. Wm. M. Zechman, 
Berks. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


Papers were read respectively by Miss 
Leila A. Cooper, of Allegheny City, and 
Mrs. Anna Moore, of Altoona, which have 
already appeared in the Journa/ (see August 
number, pp. 63-69.) 

Ex-President E. H. MaciLu, of Swarth- 
more College, read a paper, which was 
heard with much interest by the large audi- 
ence, upon ‘‘ The Teacher of the Twentieth 
Century,’’ indicating the possibilities and 
probabilities ahead in the development of 
the school work, and suggesting lines on 
which progress must be made. ‘This paper 
will appear in our next issue. 

At the close of the paper of Dr. Magill, 
Association adjourned to 8 p. m., after 
postponing the paper on ‘‘ University Ex- 
tension’’ until to-morrow morning. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


RS. HaperMan, of Bedford, sang a 
\ solo, and Miss Dalrymple gave a recita- 
tion, both of which were well received. 
Dr. J. O. Witson, of Brooklyn, then de- 
livered his lecture on the 


YELLOWSTONE AND YOSEMITE. 


Starting from the Atlantic seaboard, 
crossing the Alleghenies by moonlight, go- 
ing to sleep in Kansas and waking in Colo- 
rado, the lecturer took us to Pike’s Peak, 
where he encountered a mountain storm, the 
most sublime phenomenon in the world. 
The Yellowstone Park is a wonderland of 
beauty overshadowed by terror ; one realizes 
constantly that there is but a step between 
him and death, and regrets that his stock of 
piety issolow. The geysers were described, 
and then the cafion of the Yellowstone with 
its walls of sunset hues and its tremendous 
waterfall 350 feet in height. x route for 
California he had seen at Salt Lake City the 
American flag at half mast on the 4th of 
July—an insult that will never be repeated. 
In the Tabernacle he saw the 12 Apostles 
—all Judases. Passing on to California, we 
heard of its extent, its paradise of flowers, 
‘Los Angeles in the centre of agarden 36 
miles across’’—then to the Yosemite by 
coach, and the beauties and grandeur of the 
wonderful valley were well described, sea- 
soned with anecdotes of an Englishman of 
the party who supplied the humorous ele- 
ment. We renewed our acquaintance with 
the Bridal Veil Fall, the giant El Capitan, 
3,200 feet high, and the still more gigantic 
Half Dome, rising 5000 feet above the valley 
—the most unique feature of the marvelous 
place. The lecture is not reported here, 
for the reason given in connection with that 
of last evening. 

At theclose of Dr. Wilson’s lecture, Gov- 
ernor PaTtTIsON was introduced by the 
Chairman, who remarked that this was the 
first session of the Association which had 
been graced on two successive days by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth and his 
immediate predecessor in office. The Gov- 
ernor spoke as follows : 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR PATTISON. 


Ladies and Gentlemen; 1 owe this Associa- 
tion an apology. I intended to be here on time. 
I have come forty miles to-day in the saddle— 
not in the cars. [Applause.| If I had taken 
the usual method of travel employed in the 
nineteenth century I might have been here on 
time. 

I do not know of any convention, however, 
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that can possibly be of more importance than a 
Teachers’ Association. The question of educa- 
tion has always occupied, from the remotest 
period, the thoughful mind which has kept in 
view the direction of the masses of the people. 
In the early history of the race, possibly from a 
selfish motive, the education of the people was 
always directed toward the development of the 
physical man. The evident purpose was to 
make him a defender, a useful citizen in time 
of war, when he might employ his physical 
strength in the service of the country. All the 
history of antiquity is full of illustrations of the 
education of the people in this direction, because 
in it the rulers of nationalities saw the possibil- 
ity of the maintenance of the government. It 
was left for subsequent events to demonstrate 
that physical education alone was a failure; and 
then the thoughtful student was driven to seek 
the welfare of the race in another direction, and 
naturally the inquiry took the direction of men- 
tal development. 

The motive inspiring this intellectual develop- 
ment, as manifested in Greece and Rome, was 
largely of the same selfish character. Physical 
culture was supplanted by mental, for the same 
ultimate object—that it might serve the pur- 
pose of preserving nationality. Every student 
of the past has been impressed with the heights 
to which intellectual training reached under the 
Greek and Roman governments. No such ad- 
vancement is made by the masses to-day as by 
individuals two thousand years ago. Yet intel- 
lectual training failed in its turn to accomplish 
the end in view—the preservation of nationality. 

Physical and mental education having failed, 
nearly twenty centuries passed by before 
mankind thought out and applied the next 
theory—for it is only within the last 200 years 
that even the foremost peoples, have accepted 
the truth that there is no safety for the State but 
in the higher, nobler theory of the moral train- 
ing of the individual. [Applause.] What is 
most important to the individual is also most es- 
sential to the nation—the highest possible de- 
velopment of the moral faculties. The lesson 
of all history is that the physical and intellectual 
alone have ended in failure ; if then we would 
preserve and perpetuate our national institu- 
tions our hope must bein moral training. I am 
not to be understood as belittling physical or 
mental education ; both are valuable and essen- 
tial ; but since we have found that without the 
moral element failure is certain, let us place 
that first, and supplement it with the best train- 
ing we can give the mind and the body. 

If that proposition be true, we should apply 
it to the work we have on hand here in Penn- 
sylvania. The educational interest is the lar- 
gest in the Commonwelth, and we must keep 
constantly in view what we have shown best 
promotes her safety. The last legislature de 
monstrated its appreciation of the value of edu- 
cation by appropriating ten millions of dollars 
to be expended upon the schools during the 
next two years. The entire expenditure upon 
education in the State last year was nearly thit- 
teen millions ; the total expenses of the State 
government were nineteen millions ; so you can 
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readily see that with the increased appropriation 
to schools the expenditure for education will be 
considerably greater than for all the other pur- 
poses together. In the whole country the ex- 
penditure for education was more than 112 
millions of dollars. I use these figures simply 
to emphasize the impression of the immense im- 
portance of the educational interest in our own 
Commonwealth and beyond it. 

As I journeyed across the southern counties, 
I observed on every hand the evidence of abun- 
dant harvests, comfortable homes, a contented 
people ; and as, every here and there, dotted 
over the landscape, I noticed the school-houses, 
I could not but recognize that this prosperity 
and contentment has been greatly promoted 
by our system of popular education. And if we 
have done so much already, what ought we to 
do when we have three millions more per year ? 
To be perfectly frank with you, I must say that 
Ido not believe the State is getting all out of 
the public school appropriation that she ought 
to receive. I do not know whose is the fault. 
But the expenditure of thirteen millions a year— 
it will be sixteen miliions now—ought to put 
Pennsylvania in the very first rank. The miu- 
mum ‘school-term is six months; the average 
attendance is near seven months: I believe the 
success of the schools, which depends so largely 
upon securing regular attendance, would be 
largely promoted by increasing the minimum 
term at least to the level of the average attend- 
ance. |Applause. | 

Ihave noticed that the compensation—and 


you are all interested in this [laughter]|—aver- 
ages for male teachers but $37 per month and 


for females $30. I think that is not near 
enough. At this point the State fails to offer the 
requisite inducement to keep the best talent in 
the line of what ought to be a profession. 
gape. I can afford to say this now: be- 
ore an election it might be misunderstood. 
{Laughter.] I believe your calling should be as 
much a profession as law, medicine or theo- 
logy; in Germany the law recognizes and deals 
with it as such; and until we make it so here, 
you will not give the State the service you ought 
to give, nor will you get what you ought to have. 
[Applause.] The selfish interest of the State 
alone should teach it that, until a sufficient in- 
ducement is offered to men and women to make 
instruction a life-calling, we can never obtain 
the results for which we strive. You are doubt- 
less more familiar with these subjects than my- 
self, but I look at them as lying at the foun- 
dation of the fabric of our institutions. The fu- 
ture of the republic turns upon the education of 
the people. Not a president or governor, con- 
gressman or senator, sheriff or constable, school- 
director or superintendent of instruction, but is 
chosen by the people—and the voters ought to 
know and must have education enough to know 
who and what is best for them to choose. | Ap- 
plause.| To the education of the masses then, 
should be given the highest and best consider- 
ation of all public questions. 

Let me give you one thought that has oc- 
cured to me in connection with this question. 
The wisdom of the addition of three millions a 
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year to the school appropriation will be largely 
tested by the results you put into the schools 
during the coming year ; and so the effecting of 
future legislation is largely in your hands, be- 
cause you control the results of this large ex- 
penditure. If the wisdom of the addition is 
proven by the increased length of term and per- 
centage of attendance, I believe the Legislative 
will give not only five, but ten millions. 

We have some complaint that the country 
schools are depreciating in comparison with the 
towns. This is a subject your Association 
should consider. If such is the fact, the atten- 
tion of the State should be especially directed 
to the elevation of these rural schools. There 
should be no difference in the talent employed 
in different schools of the same grade. Twenty- 
five pupils in a country school-house need just 
as good teaching as a hundred in a city build- 
ing, and we must see that they have it, if we 
want the same result, namely sending them out 
so fitted for the duties of life that they shall bea 
blessing to the world. To reach the same re- 
sult we must provide equal means; and after all 
it is results we are seeking. I leave this ques- 
tion for your consideration. 

I wish to say, in conclusion, that the large at- 
tendance here is very gratifying, since it meas- 
ures the interest you feel in your work. No in- 
terest lies nearer the heart of the Executive than 
this one of education; and if at this or any 
future convention during my term any sugges- 
tions of a practical character are decided upon, 
they will receive careful consideration when 
brought before me. It is your duty, as it should 
be your pleasure, to give the State the benefit of 
your best thought and experience. I am glad 
of this opportunity to suggest the few thoughts 
expressed. Should they be of any value, it will 
have been well to make the forty-mile ride to 
get here on time: if they do not strike you as 
particularly useful, I only ask that you will take 
them home with you, consider them at your 
leisure, and if found of advantage, apply them 
to the every-day work in our common interest. 
Close attention to every point all along the line 
is more important and will be more valuable 
just now than at any other time, because the 
large increase in the appropriation will direct 
special inquiry upon your work for the coming 
year and you must be able to show adequate 
results to future Legislatures. I urge upon you 
once more the necessity of giving next year’s 
work the benefit of your best thought and effort. 
[ Applause. | 

At the close of the address, the larger 
part of the audience, both members and 
visitors, took advantage of the opportunity 
of being presented to the Governor. 

The Chair announced that the election 
polls would be open at 8:30, and would re- 
main open, in accordance with the Consti- 
tution, for the entire morning session. 

After some announcements by the Exec- 
utive Committee regarding excursion to 
Luray, the Association adjourned to 9 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


R. A. R. Byerzy, of Millersville, con- 
ducted the devotional exercises, read- 
ing the 3d chapter of Proverbs and offering 
prayer. 
Prof. GEo. R. JAMES, of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, read the following paper on 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 
have been asked to'speak this morning on a 
subject which is attracting wide-spread attention. 
Although the work of University Extension has 
been organized formally and systematically in 
the United States within a year. yet no iess an au- 
thority than George William Curtis has pro- 
nounced it the most significant fact in the edu- 
cational development of the present time. One 
cannot take up the daily papers of our large 
cities without seeing some reterence to it. Not 
a month passes without a leading article being 
published on this subject in one or more of our 
most influential magazines. Yesterday this 
movement was discussed in the State ‘Teachers’ 
Association of Maryland; this morning it 
comes before the Pennsylvania Association ; to- 
night the President of the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching delivers 
an address to a thousand teachers of New Eng- 
land at the Institute of Instruction in New 
Hampshire ; to-morrow morning hundreds of 
prominent educators and laymen meet at Al- 
bany, New York, to discuss this topic. Next 
week it comes up before the great gatherings at 
Chatauqua and the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Toronto. A few days ago I received 
an invitation to present this subject to the 
Teachers’ Institutes throughout one of the most 
progressive states in the South. 

Public interest has been thoroughly aroused. 
Some of our leading colleges have offered their 
hearty codperation in the work. Superintend- 
ents of Instruction in States as far west as the 
Pacific, as far south as the Gulf, have expressed 
their deepest sympathy and pledged their 
warmest support. The work has been or is be- 
ing organized in Boston, Providence, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Paul, Denver, and 
elsewhere. The State of New York has voted 
$10,000 to start this movement in connection 
with all the various institutions under the direc- 
tion of the University of the State. Georgia is 
considering a plan for the closer connection of 
the colleges and her common schools, the influ- 
ence of which will be in this same direction. 
Unparalleled progress has been accomplished 
within twelve months, and the universal need 
and desire for such opportunities as this move- 
ment affords is made clear. 

I hardly need to say that a work presenting 
so many important phases cannot be satisfac- 
torily treated even in outline within the limits of 
this paper. At the same time it seems espec- 
ially desirable that the teachers of Pennsylvania 
be acquainted with the details of a movement 
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which has been first successfully and thoroughly 
organized in this country within the limits of 
their own State. With this idea there have 
been placed at the disposal of the Association 
five hundred copies of a special pamphlet which 
I have prepared, giving a sketch of the move. 
ment, its purposes and methods of work, and 
the organization of the American Society. Re. 
ferring them to this pamphlet for more special 
information, I shall arrange what can be said 
in a few minutes, and what it seems best to say 
to you this morning in answer to the questions, 
What is University Extension, and why should 
we as teachers be interested in it ? 

What is University Extension ?—There is a 
certain inclination on first hearing the phrase 
University Extension to think of it as something 
new, as referring to a particular phase of nine- 
teenth century progress, if not, indeed, as be- 
longing only to the last decade. As a matter 
of fact the idea of this movement antedates the 
very foundation of the universities. This idea 
is simply that of the universal right of all men 
to learning. That it should now demand and 
receive special attention is only another example 
of the old saying that history repeats itself. 

More than a thousand years ago it occurred to 
the mind of a great conqueror that learning was 
not perhaps after all intended to be the exclu- 
sive property of the monks; that if it was well 
for the Church that learning should flourish in 
the cloisters, it might be well for the State that 
it should be cultivated by the people. He saw 
that the influence of the priesthood came as 
much from their superior knowledge as from 
the sanctity of their office, and determined that 
such a factor in civilization should not be re- 
stricted to the few. The underlying principle 
of Extension Teaching was in the mind of 
Charlemagne when he invited Almin from Eng- 
land to assist in establishing schools throughout 
his realm. The result of their joint work was 
still apparent in France at the time that Abelard 
realized more fully this idea by drawing thous- 
ands of students from all parts of Europe and 
laying the foundation of the great University c‘ 
Paris. 

Those who study the rise of Universities will 
see that one of the earliest Extension move- 
ments was that which brought learning from 
the cloisters and gave it an abode in a scorevol 
famous institutions. 

Another appearance of this idea we celebrate 
under the name of the Invention of Printing. 
The instinctive feeling that all should share the 
mental products of each, stimulated the search 
after means proper for this end, and led to aa 
invention whose results were soon as evident as 
they were far-reaching. Where before it was 
possible for one student to goto Oxford, or Prague, 
or Padua, it was now possible for a dozen to 
study Aristotle and St. Augustine in the master 
pieces of Elzevir and of Caxton. The ides 
that led to the founding of higher institutions 
had a fuller realization in the wide influence of 
printed books. Attendance at the Universities 
indeed diminished, but the number of those 10 
whom a knowledge of higher things was ope® 
was greatly increased. 
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The invention of printing, however, affected 
yery sensibly not only the attendance but the 
essential character of the Universities. The 
great institutions that had been founded in 
the Middle Ages for the people, and often ex- 
pressly for the poorer of the people, became 
gradually a place for the prosperous. It had 
been the custom formerly not only for all classes 
but for those of all ages to throng the lecture- 
rooms. But when the attendance was exclu- 
sively of the richer class, there came naturally 
only the youth, for these were at liberty to choose 
that age which is best fitted in many ways for 
study. 

As time passed the requirements for entrance 
and graduation became more strict, as was right 
when the students were free to give all their 
time to academic duties. Thus there arose 
three natural but erroneous ideas in regard to 
the essential nature of the University. Men 
came to think of the education offered there as 
belonging to a particular class, since it had been 
adapted to those who alone under the changed 
conditions made use of it. The days were 
over when the most distinguished students of 
the Universities thought it no shame to beg their 
bread from door to door. Ifa boy of no means 
went to the University, he found admission un- 
der the most humiliating conditions, as servant 
to the college or to his richer fellows. Some- 
times it was possible for those of rare ability to 
get temporary aid from the authorities and fi- 
nally by their scholarship secure respectful re- 
cognition, but this was open only to few. The 
mass of the people, therefore, looked upon the 
University as the place for the well-to-do and 
the intellectual, but as something far removed 
from their daily lives and practical needs. 
Learning became divorced from the ordinary 
telations of life and no longer seemed a neces- 
sary or natural possession. 

Again, the education of the University was 
associated in the popular mind with the thought 
of years of ‘continuous effort, of uninterrupted 
study. The old conditions were changed. Men 
of all ages and occupations no longer devoted 
what time they could spare from their regular 
labors to the purpose of acquiring knowledge. 
Only in the Scottish Universities and at the 
public courses of the Sorbonne and College de 
France do we occasionally see in these days 
men who have laid down the trowel and the 
plane to take up the note-book and the pencil. 

This again is simply an accident in the devel- 
opment of our educational system. It is no 
more true now than formerly that even the busi- 
ést man or woman has no time for study or can- 
hot profit by occasional opportunities. The his- 
tory of this movement gives conclusive proof of 
the possibilities that may be opened to all, and 
of the eagerness with which these will be seized 
upon by people under the most varied circum- 
stances. 

The third misconception that grew up was 
the idea of University studies as very abstruse 
and difficult, requiring years of arduous prepa- 
tation. The fact is, however, that University 
education is not necessarily connected with one 
subject more than with another, but is equally 
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applicable to all. The real difference between 
elementary and higher instruction is not found 
in the kind of subject, or even in the compara- 
tive advance in the subject, but rather in the 
mode of treatment. University education is for 
adults, and its essence is the consideration not 
of facts but of their relations. For the appre- 
hending of thesé relations a long course of 
academic training is a great assistance, but even 
more important than this is a thoughtful bent 
of mind and a store of acquired experience. 
Here again we appeal to the history of Exten- 
sion Teaching, which shows that the training of 
practical life is a great aid in every kind of 
mental acquisition. The benefits of University 
education are by their very nature reserved 
for mature minds, but the particular conditions 
of the growth and development of these minds 
are a matter of secondary importance. 

In the light of what has been said, it must be 
sufficiently clear that most of the difficulties 
suggested by the words University Extension 
are not connected with the essential nature of 
higher institutions, but result rather from their 
variation from the original type. These no 
longer embody the idea of their founders. 
Learning has been imprisoned in a new cloister, 
from which it needs to be set free. The restric- 
tions which hem in advanced instruction are 
opposed to the democratic spirit of our age. 
This principle of equal right to learning will not 
stop short of a revolution which will exert as 
powerful and lasting an influence as those 
which gave men religious and political liberty. 
It is so essential to human progress that after 
having found two partial realizations it now 
seeks a third which shall complete them both; 
one which shall on the one hand recall the Uni- 
versities to their first function of satisfying not 
individual but universal longings, of minister- 
ing not to one class but to the people; and on 
the other supplement the invention of printing, 
which gave the material of knowledge, by teach- 
ing the true use of this material. 

This, then, is University Extension. It is the 
bringing of the University to the people when 
under our social and economic relations the 
people can no longer go to the University. The 
privileges of knowledge shall be no longer for 
those alone who are able to satisfy the conditions 
of academic residence ; no longer for those alone 
who can go through years of careful preparation 
and devote additional years to the sole occupa- 
tion of study. Once more, the University was 
founded for the people, and the aim of this 
movement is to have the people share as largely 
as may be in its benefits. 

How this is to be done, the particular methods 
that have been developed through a score of 
years, how far these have served the desired 
end, how largely the benefits of University Edu- 
cation have been made accessible to all, it is 
not within the limits of this paper to state. 
These are fully presented in the various publi- 
cations of the American Society, and briefly in 
the pamphlet which will be placed in your 
hands. Wecome then to the second point. 

Why Should we as Teachers be Interested in 
University Extension ?—University Extension 
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as an educational movement of the people is 
necessarily of interest to every individual. In 
a state of society such as ours there is a solidarity 
that makes each one closely touched by any- 
thing that changes the moral, intellectual, or 
physical life of any member, Some have 
thought that Extension Teaching is intended 
only for the poorer classes, who are unable to 
take advantage of our existing schools. If this 
were so, till every man and woman in the 
country should be attracted by it. This is, how- 
ever, not the case. What is offered in this 
movement is for all, and wherever the work has 
been carried on people from every class, even 
the most cultivated, have shared its benefits. 
Especially have those who are interested in in- 
tellectual things been found in Extension audi- 
ences. The lectures are given by specialists in 
in each field and are helpful to all who wish a 
knowledge of any subject and who feel the need 
of inspiration to study and of guidance in the 
choice of use and means. Naturally teachers 
have been an important element in these 
courses, for there is no class so quick to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity of culture. So 
plain indeed has been their interest that courses 
both of lectures and for home study have been 
arranged for them on subjects connected with 
their special work. 

The teacher is thus individually interested in 
this movement, both as it affects all through the 
general nature of the work, and as it affects him- 
self alone through the courses especially 


adapted to aid him in his profession. 

It is not, however, as one of a great fraternity 
that the teacher should be most deeply inter- 
ested in this cause; and for two reasons, on ac- 
count of its reflex action on his own position, 
and on account of the responsibilities of that 


position. Let us consider the first. 

There has been for years a slow but steady 
change of opinion in regard to the comparative 
difficulty and importance of the teacher's calling. 
The time has been, and not so long since, when 
every aspiring youth, who, after trying this or 
that, has shown no aptitude for any particular 
work, who was apparently not fitted for the 
duties of lawyer, doctor, or dry-goods clerk, 
turned naturally to teaching. Even now teach- 
ing is considered a respectable temporary occu- 
pation for a young man who has not yet decided 
to what he will devote his abilities, or for the 
young woman who has finished her education 
and wishes some work with which to fill up the 
time between school and married life. 

As has been said, this condition of things is 
changing. Teachers are themselves coming to 
a clearer idea of the true merits of their vocation, 
and are preparing themselves carefully for a 
work which now seems worthy of their best and 
life-long efforts. In proportion as this conscious- 
ness spreads among the teaching fraternity, 
and in proportion to their increased fitness, 
public recognition of the dignity of their calling 
is becoming more universal, The teacher never 
occupied so high a position in popular esteem, 
he was never so well-paid in every way, as he 
is to-day. This is due partly to the direct, per- 
sonal influence of better teachers, but there is 
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another element in the change, which merits 
attention. 

If we analyze the ordinary conception of a 
teacher, held twenty years ago, we find in ad- 
dition to the idea, too often just, of his poor 
preparation and inferior ability, a singular indif- 
ference to the work he is called todo. It is na- 
tural to think that parents would have been 
quick to see the great responsibilities of those 
who hac charge of their children during a large 
part of their waking hours through successive 
months. The only adequate explanation of 
this indifference is to be found in the relations 
which then existed and do still exist to a less 
degree between the Common School and the 
life of the people. 

The average child remained in school only 
four or five years, and was so irregular in his at- 
tendance that he learned no more than could be 
easily acquired within that time. He went out 
from the school with some knowledge of read- 
ing, writing and easy computation. How slight 
this knowledge was may be seen in the little 
reading that was and is done by the ordinary 
man, and in the fact that generally the compo- 
sition of the briefest letter remains permanently 
a laborious and distasteful task. Since the 
common school affected the individual so little, 
it was only to be expected that there should be 
a low opinion of its functions. 

With the improvement of the teachers, how- 
ever, has come an improvement in the methods 
of the school. More has been accomplished by 
and for the pupil within the same time. These 
results are apparent in later life, and the man 
who still feels the influence of the school has 
more esteem for the benefits it conferred. 

But there is a limit to the possible improve- 
ment of methods, a limit to what can be gained 
within the few years of school life. It will 
hardly be practicable under our conditions to 
lengthen materially this period. How then 
may this respect be strengthened? Evidently 
the influence of the school should be aided by 
favoring circumstances in after-life. He who 
as a boy has learned to read and to read intel- 
igently should even in the midst of active affairs 
be encouraged to keep up the habit and to 
choose always what is really good. The desire 
for mental occupation should be fostered in 
every way. 

One agency is the public library, which often 
is, however, an injury rather than a benefit, be- 
cause of the uncultivated taste of those who seek 
from it mere excitement instead of healthy in- 
terest and growth. The common school and 
the free library alike need and demand a sup- 
plementary course in order to fulfill their great 
work. 

Such a force has been found in the Extension 
movement. It offers the favoring circumstances 
that will stimulate and direct the intellectual life 
of the people. It is in no sense an experiment. 
Methods of work that had been tested in other 
countries have been successfully adapted to 
American conditions. Proof upon proof can be 
given as to the effect in a community of even 4 
single course of lectures, such as are offered un- 
der the auspices of the American Society. We 
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hear from one place that the whole tone of con- 
versation has been changed for weeks at a time: 
from another that the demand on the libraries 
has been increased in amount and improved in 
kind. Men and women who have thought 
themselves too busy for anything but their own 
duties have been surprised to find how much 
may be accomplished by a persistent employ- 
ment of odd moments, and how far subjects that 
had been thought of as abstruse and almost in- 
comprehensible can be made intelligible even 
to those without special preparation. 

All teachers know one of the great difficulties 
we have to contend with, is the indifference of 
parents. When once these are led to show in- 
terest in the studies of their children, the effect 
isimmediately apparent in the school. Such an 
influence is exerted by this movement as arouses 
mental life in the community and provokes an 
interest in everything connected with knowl- 
edge. Thus the teacher’s work is made easier 
at the time and more permanent in its results. 

Again, the higher respect which is shown the 
teacher and his vocation is due to the gradual 
weakening of that merely material view of life 
which has been so long characteristic of Ameri- 
can society. Wherever there is appreciation of 
intellectual pleasures we find increased consid- 
eration for all who have sacrificed material suc- 
cess in their desire and striving for higher 
things. 

In its influence on the teacher’s position Uni- 
versity Extension has then a double claim, as 
directly aiding and supplementing our work and 
giving us greater appreciation from the public, 
and as affecting public opinion by resisting the 
bread-and-butter spirit of the time and bringing 
intellectual employments into higher repute. 

The second point, in reference to the respon- 
sibilities implied in the teacher's calling, is even 
more important. As the teacher comes to 
occupy a more influential position in the com- 
munity, as he has greater opportunities of mold- 
ing public opinion, his duty toward every good 
work is proportionately increased. Ours may 
fairly be considered the opening of a new era, 
which shall be called that of Education. Tothe 
teacher belongs the future. There are a thous- 
and signs of it on every hand. No subjects are 
even now of such vital interest to the Nation as 
those with which he has to do. Our daily 
papers are quick to take up and discuss the 
slightest change in the school system. Leading 
Magazines are devoting more and more space 
to the educational topics, which are seen to in- 
terest thousands of readers. 

The names of leading school men are be- 
coming household words. Hundreds that could 
not tell who is Mayor of Boston; or even Gover- 
nor of Massachussetts, are familiar with the 
name of Elliot. On any great occasion men 
now turn instinctively for a leader to one who 
has a reputation in this field. How many 
times has Provest Pepper been the representa- 
tive of the city of Philadelphia, not on account 
of his distinguished grace and pleasing address, 
but because he is the recognized and influential 
so of one of the greatest institutions of our 

and. 
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This is an irresistible force which as the re- 
sult of years of patient toil on the part of all at 
work in education, is bringing honor where 
honor has long been due. The position of a 
teacher is henceforth fixed. He needs only to 
continue worthy to have his part in this mag- 
nificent inheritance. With increase of honor 
comes, however, increase of duty. Every move- 
ment which aims at the happiness and welfare 
of the people has the right to claim the hearty 
sympathy and co-operation of the entire body 
of teachers. It is not even for us to wait until 
the advantages of any work be forcibly im- 
pressed upon us. We should be quick to see 
whatever promises to be widely beneficial and 
ever ready to aid it with all our power. 

Especially great is our duty toward any edu- 
cational movement. When any advance in 
this field is proposed, the teachers in every 
community are the ones who largely decide 
whether it is to be made. We have a peculiar 
responsibility in the consideration of any change 
within our own profession, and should weigh 
carefully the possible benefits of every new 
step. 

That University Extension is a work which 
merits our cordial support cannot be doubtful 
in the light of what it has already accomplished. 
The appeal is made to us as individuals and as 
members of a great profession to throw our in- 
fluence on its side. It has been said that the 
success of this movement is certain in any place 
where one person is earnestly desirous of its ad- 
vancement. If the teachers of this country re- 
solve to do what they can, and if each one will 
make himself a missionary of the cause, its 
future is doubly assured. 

This paper was accompanied by the dis- 
tribution of a pamphlet setting forth the 
character of the movement somewhat in de- 
tail, and giving information concerning the 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, its operations and results, which 
we recommend to the careful perusal of the 
members of the Association and all others 
interested. All other desired information 
may be obtained from the general office of 
that Society, 1602 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 


LIMITING MEMBERSHIP. 


Dr. BUEHRLE called up the amendment 
to the Constitution proposed by him at the 
session of 1890, and postponed to this year. 
It reads as follows: 

To strike from Article II,on membership, the 
words “‘ and friends of education,’’ the effect of 
which will be to limit membership in the Asso- 
ctation to “teachers and school officers” only. 

Dr. BUEHRLE: That there may be no mis- 
apprehension about this, I wish to say that 
it is not intended, and will not operate, to 
exclude any person from the privileges of 
the floor, as speaker or honored visitor. 
That would be unnecessary and improper ; 
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but some of us think it would be wise to re- 
serve the management and elective power of 
the organization to the professional mem- 
bership, who after all must be depended 
upon as its working force. 

Prof. Keck (the Treasurer): I scarcely 
see why Dr. Buehrle should object to my 
being here as a member, and since I have 
secured life membership I am probably safe ; 
but there has been no sufficient reason given 
why we should make such a law. ‘There 
may be some prejudice due to personal 
grievance behind this, which should not be 
allowed to color our action as a body. It 
has been my experience as Treasurer that 
these outsiders, as it is proposed to make 
them, have come in very opportunely to 
keep the receipts up to the expenditures— 
an important consideration. 

Dr. BUEHRLE: I suppose we are willing to 
pay our own expenses—if not, we had better 
quit talking about professional spirit. Since 
the personal matter has been somewhat un- 
necessarily dragged in, I may say that there 
is more than one disgraceful page in our 
history which this proposed law would have 
prevented. 

Mr. J. D. Pyotr: Yes, Mr. President, 
several of us can speak for one such occa- 


sion ; but it is fair to say that some of this 
‘‘outside’’ membership were square in the 
disgraceful Clearfield contest—I remember 
no other similar case, and do not anticipate 


a repetition. This is my twenty-third con- 
secutive year of membership, and if this 
amendment is adopted, before it goes into 
effect I shall make use of the remnant of 
this year’s ticket to make my calling and 
election sure as a life member. But that 
will not save to us the future good member 
who may wish to come in, and not be either 
teacher or school officer. ‘Those outsiders 
who have been heard upon this floor in my 
time have usually talked ‘‘ horse sense,’’ and 
it may do the insider good to hear things 
put now and then from the outsider’s point 
of view. 

Mr. J. A. M. Passmore: I have passed 
the danger line, being a life member, and 
perhaps the oldest member of the body 
present except Dr. McCaskey. I was with 
the last speaker on the losing side at Clear- 
field, but have learned to accept defeat as 
good naturedly as success. That perform- 
ance met such unanimous condemnation 
from the permanent membership that a 
repetition is very unlikely, and I should 
have been glad not to hear of it again, 
especially at Bedford, where the citizens 
have done so much for us. I think there 
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are good reasons why we should encourage 
friends of education to become members— 
full members—and no serious objection. 

Prof. MICHENER: Unless you wish to fol- 
low the trend of the times, and restrict im- 
migration. [Laughter. ] 

The question was called for, and on a 
rising vote the amendment was defeated by 
a large majority. 


PICTURE OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 


Dr. BuEHRLE called attention to the fine 
photograph of Dr. Wickersham which was 
displayed upon the platform, (the property 
of Chairman Fisher of the Executive Com- 
mittee), and said that several members had 
decided to have copies made of it, and any 
others who wished to join them might leave 
their names at the Secretary’s desk. [The 
pictures can still be secured by addressing 
Dr. Buehrle or Mr. J. D. Pyott of the 
Memorial Committee. ] 

The regular order for the morning was 
then taken up, being a retrospective view 
of the history and work of the Association 
on several lines, as follows: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Its Professional Value. 


Prof. Gro. L. Maris: I have always set 
a high value on the ‘‘ third house’ feature 
of the Association—the hours that are not 
spent in formal session. During my time 
(not so very long) I have seen the stream of 
members floating by, leaving from year to 
year but a small permanent membership. 
Its composition changes too. We used to 
have more college men with us—that we 
have less now is their fault, not ours. While 
I do not undervalue the legislative and edu- 
cational features, I believe the social side is 
perhaps the best of all. I would not for 
any consideration lose out of my life the 
influences that have come into it from such 
gatherings as take place in the parlors at 
headquarters. It was at sucha place I heard 
Dr. Wickersham say ‘‘ he would rather be 
Principal of the smallest Normal School 
than head of the West Chester bar.’’ Take 
away from my life the influences that 
flowed into it from such men as Wicker- 
sham and Wyers and Allen and their like, 
and it would lose much of its interest. 
When I start for the Association, I think 
little of the programme until I get upon the 
floor; but I think much of the friends I 
shall meet from all parts of the State, many 
of them made at these meetings, The 
teacher who fails to attend them has a great 
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loss, and any of you who intend to be in- 
fluential will find it well to come here year 
by year; the longer you come the more 
your merit will be recognized, and the 
more you will grow by the influences here 
brought to bear upon you. 

Dr. BUEHRLE: The Association has a pro- 
fessional value which may be mentioned, 
though of a negative character. We come 
and listen with attention to carefully writ- 
ten papers, and find by the time the speaker 
gets to the subject that he as well as we had 
some trouble to get at it; and when the 
great men among us do not always succeed 
in teaching plainly and pointedly, nor their 
trained professional audience always appre- 
ciate their efforts, we ought to learn patience 
with the boys and girls in school, and re- 
member the limitations of human nature in 
teacher as well as pupil. The men who 
have been named certainly gave the Associ- 
ation a positive professional value, and they 
did it by giving us more professional instruc- 
tion than we get now. To be sure, theirs 
were ‘early days—the Normal School was 
new, the Institute had not come up to pro- 
fessional work as now. This Association 


has contributed largely to the social recog- 
nition of the teachers as a professional class. 


We have met in most of our large towns, 
large audiences of citizens have assembled, 
we have exerted an influence upon the 
several communities, and the reflex has 
given the teacher more appreciation and 
higher standing, and indirectly increased 
his compensation. 


Its Educational Value. 


Prof. H. S. HockENBERRY, Carbondale: 
As plants are divided into inside and out- 
side growers, so men vary in the same way 
—one grows by what he puts on, another by 
what he takes in and worksup. Unlike the 
plant, he is not all of earth, earthy. It 
takes him 60 or 70 years to grow ; the first 
third for the body, the second for the mind, 
the third for the soul—after that he only 
tipens. It is the mind-growth we consider 
justnow. We have had our mental food— 
not many new ideas perhaps, but the old 
ones dished up with a new flavor and in a 
palatable form. And if there have been no 
ideas presented that were new to all of us, 
many of them have been new to some. It 
ls not possible for such a body of men and 
women to assemble in such an Association 
as this without being provoked to mental 
exercise, which means growth. We are set 
to thinking, and ideas are envolved. We 
are not so likely to go back into the old 
Tuts. As a week at Institute is worth a 
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month at school, so a few days here awaken 
and inspire, create enthusiasm—and this is 
perhaps, the greatest educational value. 
‘«Earnestness alone makes life an eternity.”’ 
None but a very brilliant or a very lazy man 
could have attended this meeting without 
being aroused and set to work. The sharply- 
put views contrary to our own do us most 
good ; they spur us to search for the truth 
that underlies our composition. It is the 
desire to know that we want in a teacher— 
enthusiasm for knowledge. May we be 
filled with a zeal to learn—an energy that 
yields to’no limitations and quails at no 
difficulties. Of late years we have heard a 
great deal about the ‘‘ new education,’’ a 
sort of nursery for gentle babes and sickly 
children, May some one here be so in- 
spired as to go out as an evangel to preach 
a crusade for a new education, that shall 
mean a hardening of the mental bone and 
muscle of the boys and girls of this great 
Commonwealth: that shall teach the much 
needed lesson that life means hard work; 
that the heights where Culture dwells and 
gives her crowns, can be won only by kingly 
courage and tireless toil ; and that there is 
no divine excellency without god-like 
effort. 

Prof. J. H. MicHENER, Philadelphia : One 
of the educational values of the Association 
is to the community in which it meets. It 
is difficult, of course, to measure this; but 
if the results could be noted, we should find 
that something had been gained. The 
permanent membership who come here 
year after year testify by their presence to 
their belief in its educational value to our- 
selves, though we cannot tell just how many 
ounces or pounds of brain power we have 
gained. I think it must be a very poor 
teacher who can come to a place like this 
for successive years, and not find some 
material for growth. The last speaker thinks 
we do not hear much that is new; I think 
if we could burnish up all the bright thoughts 
we have had or heard from others and keep 
them fresh in mind, we should be very 
bright people indeed. But I am not satis- 
fied with that alone—I believe the rubbing 
together of old ideas will produce new ones. 
As we move about the State, the teachers of 
one and another neighborhood are aroused 
to a greater or less degree of interest, and 
proportionately benefited. It is work on 
the line of University Extension. 


Its Legislative Value. 


Prof. Woodruff being unable to attend, 
Deputy Supt. of Instruction J. Q. STEwarRT 
was substituted to open this branch of the 
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subject. He regarded it as the one of very 
highest importance. We have not accom- 
plished much by the papers read and discus- 
sions had except as they were crystallized 
into legislation ; but here our records prove 
that we have been steadily moving in ad- 
vance, and indicating by our action the di- 
rection that legislation ought to take. It is 
instructive as well as interesting to trace 
the history of the action taken here from 
year to year and to see what followed. He 
quoted a few of the steps in this history of 
progress, indicated by previous action of 
this body, as follows : 

At Harrisburg in 1852 it was 

Resolved, That it is respectfully and earn- 
estly urged upon the Legislature to amend the 
existing common school law of the State, that 
the minimum period of teaching in the schools 
shall be increased from three to five months, 
not only as an act of mere justice to the youth 
of the Commonwealth, but as an effective means 
of inspiring their teachers. 

At Pittsburgh, in 1853, it was 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the State 
Teachers’ Association, in order to obtain the 
greatest efficiency for our school system it is 
the imperative duty of the Legislature to es- 
tablish Normal Schools for the education of 
teachers, 

Resolved, That the committee who have re- 
ported on this subject be directed to prepare a 
memoria) to the Legislature upon the subject, to 
be read at the next meeting of the Association. 

At the same meeting the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to prepare a report on the expediency 
of appointing County Superintendents. 

The County Superintendency act was 
passed in 1854, and approved May 8 1854. 
At Lewistown, in December of the same 
year, an address by one of our members 
contained this declaration: 

We believe that our influence has improved 
both schools and teachers; we also lay some 
claim to the appointment of County Superin- 
tendents—a measure which, if carried out ac- 
cording to the original intention of the law, will, 
beyond doubt, produce incalculable benefits. 

At Harrisburg, in December, 1856, the 
the following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That it is expedient to memorialize 
the Legislature for aid in support of a Teachers’ 
Institute in every County in the State. 

At Indiana, in 1557, a separate State 
School Department was suggested. The 
schools before that were in charge of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, but he had 
no definite duties respecting them ; but here 
the teachers of the State demanded an inde- 
pendent authority to enforce the school law. 





In 1858, at Lancaster, so much had been 
done on the lines of previous declarations 
that the following was passed : 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this As- 
sociation that the school system has passed the 
crisis of danger and is now firmly established 
in the affections of the people. 

When teachers’ salaries are considered, 
that sounds a little ‘* previous’?! We have 
hardly reached that point even yet! [Laugh- 
ter. | 

At West Chester in 1859, the State De- 
partment having been established, this was 
passed ; 

Resolved, That the character, progress, and 
tendencies of our noble common school system 
require that the legal powers of the State Super- 
intendent and the functions of the School De- 
partment should be so enlarged and strength- 
ened as to meet the wants of our expanding 
system and invigorate its general operations. 

Professional education received attention 
at the same meeting, in this shape: 

Resolved, that Teachers’ Institutes are of vital 
importance to our school system and should be 
sanctioned by express legal enactment, and that 
they, in common with State Normal Schools, 
when the latter shall have been fully recog- 
nized, should be fostered and encouraged by 
judicious appropriations from the Treasury of 
the Commonwealth. 

By the meeting in 1867, the Legislature 
had responded to these various requests in a 
way that was recognized in Dr. Wicker- 
sham’s address at the Bellefonte meeting of 
that year, referring with satisfaction to the 
progress made with regard to school sites, 
Institutes, the increasing value of the Sup- 
erintendency, the growth of the Normal 
schools, and the addition of U. S. History 
and Theory of Teaching to the permanent 
certificate. After this came a period of 
more than ten years with no results in the 
form of law; but we were growing toward 
1880, when the long-desired advance of the 
minimum term to six months was secured— 
a result largely due to the work of our mem- 
bers, not only here, but by personal efforts 
in bringing sentiment to bear upon the 
Legislature. During this period, too, the 
Constitution of 1873 had secured at least a 
million annually to the schools ; but it stood 
at that figure another ten years, and would 
have been there yet if the legislators had not 
been stirred up to their duty by the earnest 
people who were meeting here from year to 
year. It istothem, to their untiring efforts, 
that we owe the recent advances that are 
giving a new impetus to our work. Meab- 
while the teacher was doing his work too; 
and we may challenge any sister State to 
show equal results for the same salaries. 
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The people are awakening. There was a 
time when no legislator wanted to be talked 
to about schools—now every man brings 
half-a-dozen school bills to Harrisburg in 
his pockets—some good, many bad ; and it 
is as much our duty to condemn the injur- 
ious and dangerous kind as to push the good 
ones. We have done our duty in the case 
of the pernicious State text-book scheme and 
must continue to watch it. The State has 
given us five millions a year: we must show 
that we are worthy of it. If our work 
speaks well for us, the Directors, our local 
school legislators, will help the cause along 
by longer terms and better wages. Let us 
do our part, and the people will see that the 
legislators do theirs, [ Applause. ] 


THE STATE APPROPRIATION. 


Prof. J. P. McCaskey offered a resolu- 
tion congratulating the State upon the an- 
nual appropriation of five million dollars, 
and recommending further increase until 
one half the entire cost of the schools be 
paid by the State, the other half by the dis- 
trict; the State appropriation not to exceed 
the tax raised in any district. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 
and afterwards reported and adopted. [See 
their report. ] 

Mr. McCaskey said this idea did not 
originate with himself, but was a suggestion 
made some years ago by State Supt. Hickok, 
which, at the time, seemed startling and 
extravagant. But we have come forward so 
handsomely within the past two or three 
years that it no longer seems impossible. 
The last point covered—that the increase be 
not used merely to lessen taxation but to 
increase salaries and to improve the effi- 
ciency of the schools—was suggested yester- 
day by Dr. Magill when we were talking 
over this matter. He simply presented here 
an important suggestion to the State at 
large, with credit where it is due. 


EDUCATION IN THE CABINET. 


Deputy Supt. Stewart offered a resolu- 
tion which was also referred to committee, 
asking our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to demand that the head of the 
Bureau of Education should be raised to a 
full Cabinet officer. 


TRIENNIAL SCHOOL CENSUS. 


Dr. BUEHRLE moved that the Committee 
on Legislation be directed to ask for legis- 
lation providing for a triennial census of all 
children of school age—the same to be 
taken under authority of the Department of 
Public Instruction. This was one feature 
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of the late compulsory bill, which proved 
unacceptable to the Governor. We will 
never get a satisfactory solution of that 
question until we have the facts; and this 
is the way to get them. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Com- 
mittee so instructed. 


PRINTING FOR ASSOCIATION. 


Chairman of Ex. Com. FisHEr offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That no one shall have any matter 
printed in the name of the Association unless 
authorized by the Executive Committee or the 
Legislative Committee. 


MEMORIAL TO EDUCATORS. 


Supt. BrecuT, from the committee ap- 
pointed to report upon memorial to distin- 
guished educators, made the following re- 
port, upon which the committee had unani- 
mously agreed. 


1. That in view of the recent death of Dr. 
Wickersham, it is eminently fitting to concen- 
trate all our effort at this time upon the proper 
commemoration of his distinguished services to 
the cause of education. 

2. That we recommend the appointment of a 
committee of seven members, to whom shall be 
referred the Wickersham Memorial, with full 
power to devise plans and carry into effect all 
arrangements necessary to complete said Mem- 
orial, in the name of the Association. 

3. That the proposition for a General Mem- 
orial in commemoration of other distinguished 
educators who were the founders of our system 
of schools should receive the attention of this 
Association, but that all action in that direction 
be postponed until the completion of the Wick- 
ersham Memorial. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt. Mackey, Chairman, made the fol- 
lowing report from the Committee on Re- 
solutions, which was adopted as a whole, as 
follows : 


Resolved, That we record our grateful ac- 
knowledgement of the efficient service of Presi- 
dent Dr. George M. Philips, and other officers 
of this Association, of the Executive and other 
committees, and of the ladies and gentlemen 
that have made addresses, read papers, provided 
music or in any way contributed to the benefit 
and enjoyment of this occasion. 

2. That we tender our thanks to the School 
Board and citizens of Bedford, to the proprietors 
of hotels and boarding houses, and to railroad 
officials, for the accommodations they have 
given us. 

3. That we commend the zeal and enterprise 
of the teachers and schools that have contrib- 
uted to the excellent display of school work; 
that we endorse such exhibit of work as one of 
the most helpful and attractive features of these 
meetings, and that we recommend a more gen- 
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eral participation in it by the schools of the 
State. 

4. That we recognize in 7he Pennsylvania 
School Journal the official organ of the school 
system of this State, and that we regard it a 
patriotic duty of every member of this Associa- 
tion to help keep it first and best among the 
journals of its class, and to extend its influence 
to every public school in the State it represents. 

5. That we recognize in Dr. Waller an able, 
zealous and worthy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and that his efforts to advance the 
cause of education and perfect and carry out 
the plans of his illustrious predecessors merit 
our hearty commendation. 

6. That this Association deeply mourns the 
loss it has recently sustained in the death of its 
valued friend, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, to whom 
the cause of popular education, not only in this 
State but in the United States, owes so much, 
and whose eminent services as teacher, county 
superintendent, normal school principal, state 
superintendent, legislator and author, have so 
endeared him to the hearts of the teachers of 
Pennsylvania. His liberal culture, his Christian 
manhood, his profound scholarship, his untir- 
ing devotion to the cause he loved and for which 
he gave his life, will be a constant inspiration to 
all true friends of education, and will be a rich 
legacy to succeeding generations. 

7. That we place upon record our hearty ap- 
preciation of the interest in this Association 
manifested by his excellency Governor Patti- 
son, in favoring us with his presence and en- 
couraging remarks at this meeting, and that we 
rejoice that he wields his influence in favor of 
increasing the annual State appropriation for 
schools, and that we are highly gratified to hear 
his strong assurance of the supreme interest in 
the cause of popular education obtaining with 
him as Chief Executive, and with the Legisla- 
ture of this Commonwealth. 

8. That we appreciate and heartily endorse 
the good work that is done by the State Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania in preparing teachers 
for efficient work in the public schools; that we 
are not in favor of excluding academic work 
from these schools, but that we insist that the 
professional work should improve from year to 
year, and we enjoin upon the authorities of 
these schools to lay more stress each year upon 
the qualifications of their graduates than upon 
the size of their graduating classes, believing 
that small classes thoroughly trained will en- 
hance the professional value of Normal Schools 
and vindicate their claims to popular favor, 
while large classes having a large percentage of 
unqualified teachers have in many instances 
subjected all the schools to unwarranted criti- 
cisms. We further express the hope that the 
faculties of the Normal Schools and the State 
board of examiners will use the utmost caution 
in admitting persons to the senior classes at the 
annual examination of the State Normal 
Schools. 

g. That we congratulate the State upon the 
magnificent annual appropriation of five million 
dollars recently made by the Legislature to the 
support of public schools, and we recommend 





that this appropriation be still further increased 
until one-half of the annual cost of the system be 
paid from the State treasury, the remaining half 
by local taxation in the school districts; pro- 
vided that in no case shall the amount of State 
appropriation exceed the amount raised by local 
taxation in any given district: and we further 
recommend that this largely increased appro- 
priation be used not to lessen local taxation, but 
to increase the salaries of teachers in every 
county, and that the minimum salary to be paid 
to any teacher be fixed by law. 

10. That we deprecate the tendency that pre- 
vails in many quarters, not only in Pennsylvania 
but in other States, to associate educational in- 
terests with politics and to make the tenure of 
office of teachers and school officers depend up- 
on the whims of politicians; and we will welcome 
the day when integrity of character and special 
fitness for the work in hand will outweigh party 
creed and political caprice where the interests 
of the public schools are at stake. 

11. That we recognize in the University Ex- 
tension movement a potent factor in popular 
education, and a great aid to those whose educa- 
tional advantages have been limited, and we 
commend it to the favorable consideration of 
all those who, while still engaged in their re- 
spective business pursuits, desire to obtain a 
broader and more thorough scholarship under 
competent instructors. 

12. That we heartily endorse the strong stand 
the teachers of the State have taken against 
the State publication of text-books, and that we 
approve the action of the committees of Senate 
and House in regard to the same. 

13. That our thanks are due the W. C. T. U. 
for their efforts to enforce the law in regard to 
the study of Scientific Temperance in our 
schools, and we also recommend that their 
efforts meet with the hearty co-operation of the 
teachers and educators of this Commonwealth. 

14. That the State School Department be and 
hereby is requested to prepare a new form for 
provisional and permanent certificates, upon 
which shall be placed steel engravings of Ste- 
vens, Wolfe, Burrowes, Higbee and Wicker- 
sham. . 

15. That in view of the important State and 
National interests represented by the Bureau of 
Education at Washington it is the judgment of 
the State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
that the office of National Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation should be raised to the dignity and 
clothed with the official function of a full cabi- 
net position, and that we respectfully recom- 
mend our senators and members of Congress 
to take such action as will bring the subject to 
the favorable attention of Congress. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The Committee on Election reported 
through its chairman that in addition to the 
officers elected by unanimous ballot, the 
following had been chosen : 

Executive Committee.—Supt. L. S. Shimmell, 
Huntingdon ; Supt. J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls; 
Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; Prof, H. W. 
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Fisher, Pittsburgh ; Supt. A. G.C. Smith, Dela- 
ware. 

Commtttee on Legislation.—Prof. D. S. Brum- 
baugh, Mr. J. A. M. Passmore, Deputy J. Q. 
Stewart, Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Supt. D. S. 
Keith. 

AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The Auditing Committee reported through its 

chairman, Prof. Shimmell, as follows : 
Maucu CuHunk, PA., July 11, 1890. 

DAVID S. KECK, iz account with the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers’ Association 

1890. Dr. 
July 8. Cash on hand . 

«  §8. From Hedley’s lecture 
ig . From Wendling’s lecture 


Life Membership Certificates. 


E. Oram Lyte. . . . . $10 
David S. Keck... .. 10 
J. M. Hoffman . . i - 
hs ee, OO 6 se oe « SO 
M. G. Brumbaugh . oe eee 
Geo. M. Fitlips . ... 10 
Z. X Snyder TO 
Geo. W. Phillips... . 10 
Geo. W. Wems..... 10 
}. MH. Michener .... 10 
James M. Coughlin. . . 10 
H. H. Spayd 10 
J. P. McCaskey .... 10 


July 


8888888888888 


Donations. 
J. C. Long. . 
J. S. Walton 
Ella Herrick a 
R. M. McNeal... . 
Mary E. Eagle... . 
D. M. Sensenig. .. . 
Mina Bartlet 
Beata Bartlet 
Mrs. R. H. Verlenden . 
Elizabeth Lloyd... . 


I oo 
I 0O 
I 00 
I oO 
I oo 
I 00 
I oO 
I oo 
1 0O 
I Io 


Io 10 
374 50 
15 00 
89 49 


$719 08 


Membership fees 
Donation, J. S. Keiser & Son. . 


D. S. Keck, 12 tickets for mem- 
bers of Council 

T. A. Snyder, postage... . 

E. H. Rauch & Son, printing 
and stationery 

J. F. Sickel, ticket agent, salary 
and expenses . 

H. W. Fisher, expenses, Execu- 
tive Committee. . 

G. H. Hugus, expenses, Execu- 
tive Committee 

J. P. McCaskey, Secretary, salary. 

James Hedley, lecturing. . . . 

Geo. R. Wendling, lecturing. . 

O. B. Sigler, printing 

E. H. Rauch & Son, printing . 

J. D. Pyott, reporter 

Jerry March, singing . 

T. A. Snyder, expenses. . 

A. G. C. Smith, expenses, Exhib. 
Committee 
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July 10. A. K. Gregory, services and ex- 
penses . . 


« DD. S. Keck, Treasurer, railroad 
fare and hotel 
Jennie Alsover, pianist . . 
O. B. Sigler, printing 
Jerry March, singing books. . 
J. Bevan, expressage ..... 
T. A. Snyder, expressage . . . 


J. Keiser & Son, boarding. . . 
Bertha C. Wilson, expenses . . 32 


$719 08 


BEDFORD, Pa,, Judy 9, 1891. 
We, the undersigned committee appointed to 
audit the account of David S. Keck, Treasurer 
of the State Teachers’ Association, for the year 
1890, have examined the same as set forth 
above, as well as all the vouchers, and find 
them to be correct. L. S. SHIMMELL, 
D. C. MurPHY, 
Committee. 
The Treasurer, Prof. D. S. Keck, said he 
could not complete the accounts of this year, 
but was glad to be able to say that last year’s 
deficit was wiped out, and there would be a 
small balance on the right side. The total 
membership this year is 495. [Applause]. 
He gave high praise to the efficiency of the 
Executive Committee, and the support they 
had received from the local committee at 
Bedford. 
Adjourned to 2 p. m. 


oo 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


MEMORIAL 


R. Puiips finding it necessary to leave 

before the close of the session, at his 
request the chair was acceptably filled by 
State Supt. WALLER during the Memorial 
Exercises to Dr. WICKERSHAM: 


SESSION, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The first address was delivered by Dr. A. 
R. ByeErty, of Millersville, as follows: 


At the meeting of this Association at Wil- 
liamsport in 1883, Dr. Wickersham delivered a 
short address upon the subject, “The Next 
Step,” maintaining that the next step was to 
bring into our schools the 146,000 children that 
could not read, and the 228,000 that could not 
write—children that were growing up without 
any education and, as a consequence, destined 
in a large percentage to fill the criminal ranks. 
In this address, indulging in some reminis- 
cences, he recalled the circumstance that he 
had been President of the Association when it 
met at Williamsport, twenty-seven years before, 
and presided also at another meeting held else- 
where twenty years subsequently. He then 
playfully said: ‘‘ 1 may as well remind you that 
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you are under pledge to elect me President for 
the third time in 1895, and so on every twenty 
years.” 

A short time previous to Soldiers’ Memorial 
Day, 1890, on receiving an invitation to deliver 
a Memorial address in the Millersville Normal 
school campus, he replied that as he was com- 
mander of his Grand Army Post in Lancaster, 
he could not be away from his ‘‘boys”’ there, 
but that as he had often thought he would like 
to speak at the Normal on such an occasion, he 
would accordingly promise to be on hand the 
thirtieth of May, 1891. 

He had engaged to be present at a meeting 
at Pottsville of the newly-formed Anthracite 
Branch Association of Millersville Alumni, 
March 27th, 1891, and give them a talk upon 
the Millersville of thirty years ago. 

His last class at Millersville, the class of '66, 
last year enlisted the Alumni in the project of 
getting up a grand Re-union during Commence- 
ment week of this year of all who had been stu- 
dents of the school during his principalship. In 
this scheme he took a great interest, gave the 
committee much needed assistance in their 
work, and looked forward with the utmost de- 
light to the anticipated joyful occasion. 

As a member of the Building Committee of 
the Lancaster School Board, he was last Spring 
in the midst of a building enterprise which 
contemplated the erection of two large school 
houses in Lancaster city. 

But in the early morning hours of March 25th, 
1891, a summons came that could not be gain- 
sayed or refused. The life that in good and 
noble purpose had been projected so far into 
the future here, came to a sudden close, to be re- 
sumed, no one has any doubt, in a higher, hap- 
pier, holier sphere of action above. His en- 
gagements had all to be cancelled. The 
Building Committee lost its most efficient mem- 
ber. The very day of the meeting at Pottsville 
we looked into his open grave, and amidst a 
storm of snow witnessed the impressive cere- 
mony of the Grand Army, as the soldier boys 
whom he so much loved, laid away his body in 
the cold cerements of the tomb. On Soldiers’ 
Memorial Day a band of young cadets, so 
called, piled high a mound of flowers upon his 
last resting-place, Instead of a grand re-union 
with the revered principal of yore, at which so 
many of his pupils expected to look into his 
kindly face, to clasp his warm hand and to hear 
his friendly greeting, there was observed last 
week a solemn Memorial service; the pupils 
in large numbers were there, but the loved prin- 
cipal had been summoned to 


That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns. 


James Pyle Wickersham, the educator, and 
Bayard Taylor, the traveller, poet, and journal- 
ist, each so eminent in his chosen field of labor, 
were born in the same year, 1825,—Taylor, Jan- 
uary 11th, and Wickersham, March 5th,—in 
Chester county, in the same part of the county, 
but in different townships, and were for a time 
fellow pupils of the eminent instructor, Jonathan 
Gause, in Unionville Academy. They were 
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both, it would appear, early in life thrown upon 
their own resources. In their seventeenth year 
they took up their life work,—Wickersham be- 
coming a common school teacher, and Taylor 
an apprentice in a printing office—and both in 
their work pushed their way to eminence. In 
1878, Wickersham in his tour of Europe visited 
Taylor, then our minister to Germany, in Ber- 
lin, about two months before his death, and in 
the narrative of the visit speaks of him as an 
old friend and schoolmate. He says, ‘I spent 
several evenings at his house, and he visited 
me at my hotel.” Taylor’s parting words were 
for his beloved country, words of great import 
to us as educators: ‘I hope you will carry 
back with you the great lesson the Old World 
teaches, that our people at home need more re- 
finement, more esthetic culture, more love for 
art. Have the children taught in the schools to 
love the beautiful.” 

Wickersham was by birth-right a “ Friend,” 
with the blood in his veins of those who came 
over with Penn,—a glorious birthright and a 
rich inheritance. If I were not a ‘‘ Blue-stock- 
ing’’ and did not have coursing in my veins 
the blood of a Scotch-Irish mother and of a 
German father, I would be inclined to wish my- 
self a Friend and the son of a Friend. I came 
to know many Friends’ children in the earlier 
years of Millersville, to which the great success 
of Wickersham as a teacher had drawn them 
from Bucks and Montgomery counties and his 
own native county of Chester,—the Fells, Ath- 
ertons, Lloyds and Gilberts; the Passmores, 
Pyles, Pughs, Styers, Coateses and Brosiuses and 
his own brother and sister, and I found them 
uniformly a kind, noble, high-minded, honest, 
conscientious, cultured people. And on the 
other hand, I believe if Wickersham had not 
been a Friend he would have been a “ Blue- 
stocking.” He certainly had a warm side for 
the Presbyterians, probably not out of regard 
for their peculiar tenets, so much as from a con- 
sideration of their quiet, undemonstrative wor- 
ship, the intelligence and culture of the clergy, 
and especially the active interest they took in 
the education of the people as shown in the es- 
tablishment of academies and colleges. When 
he went out in the hundred days’ service dur- 
ing the Gettysburg campaign, it was the Rev. 
Mr. Thom, a Presbyterian clergyman, he 
selected as chaplain of his regiment. And Mrs. 
Wickersham, an ardent Methodist and a firm 
believer in entire sanctification, and one who 
lived well nigh up to her belief, when they 
changed their residence from Millersville to 
Lancaster went into the Presbyterian church 
with the sole object of having him identify 
himself with that religious body, as she hoped 
from his known views he would do and find 
therein a field for activity and the generous Im- 
pulses of his soul ; yet, although he held a pew 
in the church and occasionally was present 
there at divine services, he remained simply 4 
Friend to the last. 

His first ancestor in America, Thomas Wick- 
ersham, emigrated from Bolney, Sussex county, 
England, in the year 1700, and settled in the 
then wilderness of Chester county. He built 
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the first house west of the Brandywine—a house 
which is still standing and within two miles of 
which James was born. Caleb Wickersham, 
the father of James, was a farmer, said to have 
been of marked character, a sound thinker, a 
close and careful reader, and to have posessed 
a clear judgment and a deep-seated integrity. 
His mother, Abigail, grand-daughter of James 
Pyle, received a boarding-school education and 
was a successful teacher before her marriage. 
She was noted for her benevolent complacency 
and strength of character. James was their 
oldest, the first-born of a large family. 

The story of his early life is one common to 
very many of our distinguished men,—summers 
spent in hard work on the farm, winters in at- 
tendance at the district school. The hard man- 
ual labor of the summer gave by reason of the 
very change a zest to the hard intellectual work 
of the winter, and the winter’s brain-work of the 
school room prepared the way for the more pa- 
tient endurance of the summer’s hard work on 
the farm. Thus each relieved the other from 
its tedium and from all sense of drudgery. He 
excelled in both farm labor and in school study, 
—he was at the head of his class in school, and 
a better hand at sixteen on the farm than any 
his father could hire. He was fond of athletic 
sports in his boyhood, and excelled in them. 
His fondness for these sports he carried with 
him into the schools at Marietta and Millers- 
ville. At the latter place cricket was his favor- 
ite summer game, although he took great de- 
light in alley ball. In winter we improvised a 
bowling alley in the attic of the ladies’ building, 
where, with three other congenial Spirits, he 
daily found both recreation and exercise. 

Back in the '20s and °30’s of our present 
century there was to be found in many a school 
a teacher of marked ability, who could teach 
clearly and impressively whatever he undertook 
to teach, and could inspire his pupils with faith 
in themselves and with zeal in their studies, as 
well as create a confidence in the teacher him- 
self and ever after an undying love for his 
memory. Such a teacher was Jonathan Gause, 
the principal of the Unionville Academy, at 
Unionville, Chester county. ‘‘ He would also 
trust young men for board and tuition until they 
could acquire an education and then by teach- 
ing or other work earn money to pay him.” 
“There was one young man, at least, who was 
poor and had but an indifferent education, but 
a great desire to obtain a good one. One Sab- 
bath the spirit moved him to go to Friends’ 
meeting at Marlboro. Jonathan Gause was 
there, but, though he was a preacher, there was 
no preaching, and the young man came out 
with a gloomy feeling at his own prospects. 
Mr. Gause followed him, took him to one side, 
inquired about his prospects and intentions, 
kindly and generously offered to take him inte 
school and permit him to teach half the time, or 
g0 to school and then go out and take a school 
and pay him. The latter offer was gladlv ac- 
cepted,”’ and the young man, James P. Wicker- 
sham, was started upon his career of usefulness, 

is way upward to eminence. How deeply 
grateful to Jonathan Gause for his help in youth 
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Wickersham felt, was shown by the feeling 
manner in which he introduced him as his old 
teacher to this Association at its meeting in 
West Chester, August, 1859, nearly twenty years 
afterwards. 

In the six sessions that he attended the 
Unionville Academy he received all the higher 
education he ever derived directly from schools. 
Whatever other acquisitions he made in the 
field of knowledge, he made by private dili- 
gence and application and by that best of 
schooling gotten behind the teacher’s desk. 
While at the Academy he prosecuted the study 
of mathematics, natural science, history, the 
English, French and Latin languages. These 
and other studies he afterwards continued and 
attained a remarkable degree of proficiency in 
them, as those can abundantly attest who have 
been his pupils in geology and other natural 
sciences, history, rhetoric and grammar, and 
mental and moral philosophy. They felt that 
Washington College in conferring upon him the 
degree of Master of Arts, and Lafayette in con- 
ferring that of Doctor of Laws, made no mistake. 
He was especially at home in psychology, hav- 
ing thoroughly gone over the whole ground and 
familiarized himself with all the schools and 
their great masters. It was the profound study 
he had given to the science of the mind that 
prepared him for the development and produc- 
tion of the work on ‘*‘ Methods of Instruction,” 
published in 1864, perhaps the first treatise of 
the kind ever written upon the subject, the in- 
troductory chapters of which, in the language 
of the reviewer, manifest a vast amount of re- 
search, great clearness of thought, and a happy 
faculty of expression. 

His first school was in Brandywine district, 
Chester county, and in it he acquitted himself 
so well that the Board of Directors passed a res- 
olution stating that his was the best taught school 
under their charge. In another district he re- 
ceived a premium of four dollars a month for 
the best teaching, and in still another four dol- 
lars per month more than any other teacher in 
the district. 

In 1845, at the age of twenty, through the 
recommendation of a Methodist clergyman, a 
former schoolmate and a warm friend,—by the 
way, one of those that officiated at his funeral,— 
Wickersham was invited by some wide-awake, 
earnest men of Marietta to take charge of an 
academy they contemplated organizing, and 
was persuaded by the same clerical gentleman, 
who had unbounded faith in him, to undertake 
the enterprise. Here amid the debris of an old, 
broken-down school with the pretentious name 
of Susquehanna Institute he began his charac- 
teristic work of building up. The first year he 
occupied but a single room and had but twenty 
scholars, the third he purchased a large build- 
ing situated in a pleasant part of the town; and 
fitted it up for a boarding house, and adjacent to 
it erected another building and divided it into 
convenient rooms for study. He added a 
library of 500 volumes and maps, charts and 
apparatus. 

The number of pupils had increased to 79, 
35 of whom were boarders. Among these were 
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a large number of teachers and others who were 
preparing to teach, receiving even then special 
instruction from Wickersham. Ezer Lamborn, 
a noted teacher of West Lampeter, Lancaster 
county, visited this school in 1853, and says of 
it, that the most striking feature—the grand 
feature—in it was the animation, the ardor and 
the earnestness displayed in the exercises by 
teachers and pupils. 

It was in these years he formed the acquain- 
tance of Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes, who did so 
much for the cause of education in Pennsyl- 
vania, who found in Wickersham an adviser and 
an invaluable instrument and coadjutor in work- 
ing up the cause he had so near to his heart. 
For more than twenty years there existed the 
closest friendship between them. Wickersham 
says: ‘We traveled, roomed, worked and 
counseled together, I trust for the honor of 
Pennsylvania in her grandest work—the edu- 
cation of her children.’’ He and Burrowes, 
though not the prime movers, were yet the 
chief agents in organizing the Lancaster County 
Educational Association in 1852. Wickersham 
was chairman of the committee appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the Association. Burrowes was its first 


president and Wickersham one of its two vice- 
presidents. 
president. 

Burrowes was the president of the first Edu- 
cational Convention, which met in 1852, and 
Wickersham was active and efficient in its 
organization and work and prominent and in- 


In 1853 Wickersham was elected 


fluential in its discussions. As chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, he framed and re- 
ported a resolution setting forth the necessity of 
County Superintendents and asking the Legis- 
lature to consider the propriety of providing by 
law for the appointment of such officers. This 
resolution called forth a short but able address 
from Governor Bigler, who was present and 
deeply interested, as well as by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and no doubt had 
some weight in determining the action of the 
Legislature. To some extent, through the in- 
fluence of Burrowes, although mainly through 
his own reputation as a teacher and an organ- 
izer, he was elected in 1854 the first Superin- 
tendent of Lancaster county, at a salary of 
$1,500. In his masterly execution of the duties 
of his office, by his searching examination of 
teachers, by his school-to-school visitation, by 
his intercourse with Directors and the people 
generally, by setting forth the advantages of 
the common schools in speeches all over the 
county, by holding three teachers’ institutes in 
different parts of the county with an aggregate 
attendance of 303 teachers out of 4oo, and 
through all these wise, energetic and efficient 
efforts, by awakening a general interest in the 
cause, by imparting his spirit of enthusiasm in 
a greater or less degree to other county super- 
intendents in convention assembled, he did 
perhaps more than any other man to make the 
County Superintency a permanent institution, 
an institution of recognized power and value. 
The County Superintendency created a de- 
mand for Normal schools, schools where teach- 
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ers could make themselves proficient in the 
branches required to be taught and thus be pre. 
pared for the examination, could inform them- 
selves as to the best methods of imparting in- 
struction and consequently be able to produce 
better results in their schools, and thus be pre- 
pared for the visitation of the superintendent, 
could qualify themselves to rise to the full dig. 
nity of their work and meet its responsibilities, 
a sense of both of which had been awakened 
by the first year of faithful work in the office of 
superintendent. Wickersham was quick to find 
means of meeting this demand, and was among 
the first to open a Normal school, which wasa 
success from the very start in point of numbers 
and in the results accomplished. To this 
school, opened at Millersville in the spring of 
1855, he gave his service, during the summer of 
that year as a part of his work as County Su- 
perintendent, and hence without any additional 
compensation. In 1856 he resigned the super- 
intendency to accept the principalship of the 
school which he had established and which had 
meanwhile been continued with John F. Stod- 
dard as principal. The success of this Normal 
school right under the eye of Burrowes, if it did 
not suggest, did, beyond a doubt, foster and 
confirm the idea of a system of State Normal 
schools, and so led to the framing of the Nor- 
mal school law of 1857, ostensibly the work of 
Burrowes assisted materially by Wickersham. 
Wickersham said in his ‘‘In Memoriam” of 
Burrowes that Burrowes was the framer of our 
Normal school law. The credit was afterwards 
claimed by another party and partially con- 
ceded. 

In this Normal school enterprise Wicker- 
sham became the pioneer,used his own influence 
and called to his assistance the help of others 
to secure the funds necessary to extend the 
grounds and buildings so as to bring the school 
within the requirements of the law. A “har- 
vest home’’ was devised, prominent men of 
Lancaster, York and Lebanon counties, Bur- 
rowes, Hickok, Governor Pollock, a host in 
himself and a warm advocate of the cause, were 
invited and were present, and in ringing 
speeches made their appeal. The money was 
raised. The grounds and buildings were event- 
ually extended, The school itself was held up 
to a high standard of excellence and was full to 
overflowing of students, who had come from all 
parts of the State. A model school was organ- 
ized upon a plan entirely unique. All things 
were ready. The State committee came, inves- 
tigated, and reported, and State Superintendent 
Hickok issued the order approving the report 
and recognized the Lancaster county Normal 
school as a State Normal school for the second 
District. That December 2d, 1859, was a proud, 
glad day to us all,and to none moreso than to the 
worthy principal, who had labored in a long 
and hard struggle for the happy consummation. 
It ought to be a red-letter day, more particu- 
larly for Millersville, but, in a general way, for 
all the Normal schools—as by it their very exist- 
ance was made possible and the day of their 
recognition hastened—and in fact for all the 
educational world in our State, as in these 
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schools are educated and inspired not only 
thousands of common school teachers, but 
many superintendents of counties, cities and 
boroughs, and many directors and others who 
are thus prepared to take intelligent interest in 
all that concerns the educational welfare of our 
State. 

Ten years of work were given to Millersville, 
busy years of teaching and of lecturing on the 
science and art of teaching. Then he began to 
think of rest and a tour of Europe, as well as the 
completion of a series of works on the Science 
of Teaching. The tour to Europe had to be 
abandoned for the time being. In the spring of 
1866, the appointment to the office of Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools was offered to him 
by Governor Curtin, and the offer accepted on 
the condition that he should remain at Millers- 
ville to the end of the school year. On the 
first day of November he assumed full charge 
of the Department, and continued through 
successive appointments by Governor Geary, 
Hartranft and Hoyt, until April 1, 1881, a period 
of fourteen years and five months. Again be- 
gan a work of reconstruction. One would think 
that in a period of over thirty years and in the 
hands of such men as Burrowes and Hickok, 
the work would be so thoroughly systematized 
and set to running so smoothly as to make the 
office almost a sinecure. The officers of the 
Department had been efficient, Governors had 
been urgent, but the Legislature had been slow 
to move. The keen eye of Wickersham dis- 
covered many defects in the system and saw 
much room for improvement. His own clear, 
well-defined views and the vigor and forcible- 
ness with which he could present them were 
brought to bear, and much needed legislation 
was pushed through the Legislature. 

As the first step the Department itself was re- 
organized, its force augmented, the salaries of 
the officers largely increased, and better quar- 
ters secured and fitted up. Much excellent 
legislation was procured. By the law of 1867, 
the right of eminent domain in the selection of 
sites for the erection of schoolhouses was given 
to Directors; Teachers’ Institutes were made 
obligatory and required aid extended to them ; 
the election of city and borough superin- 
tendents of schools in cities and boroughs con- 
taining 10,000 inhabitants, later 5,000, was pro- 
vided for; a knowledge of the History of the 
United States and the Theory of Teaching was 
required of the teacher in addition to that of 
the branches in which he had been in previous 
years examined; the issue of a new certificate 
of higher grade to be called a ‘‘ Permanent Cer- 
tificate,”” was provided for, in the granting of 
which Directors, Superintendents, the School 
Department and the teachers themselves have 
a voice ; together with the annulling of the “ Pro- 
fessional Certificates” that had been granted 
in large numbers to incompetent persons in the 
early years of the Superintendency; the State 
Superintendent was made the judge of the 
Competency of the County Superintendent and 
power given him of setting aside the election of 
an incompetent person and appointing a com- 
Petent one to fill the office; a way was pro- 
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vided by which school boards could secure 
uniformity of text-books in counties; effective 
measures taken by which non-accepting school 
districts were led to adopt the system, and 
the door of the public schoolhouse was opened 
to receive every child of proper age within the 
limits of the State ; the minimum school term 
was extended from four to five months; a new 
scheme of fixing the salaries of the County 
Superintendents was adopted. These were the 
measures pushed through the Legislature in the 
beginning of his administration. Some of them 
were very unpopular, but by dint of argument 
and by force of the actual test, they have been 
proven to be of the highest efficacy and utility 
in most cases to those most seriously affected 
by their operation, and in all cases to the cause 
at large. Statistics show vast progress in all the 
lines of these tneasures and establish beyond 
controversy and to universal acceptance the 
wisdom of them all with but the single one re- 
lating to uniformity of text-books. Other mea- 
sures very near to his heart were earnestly 
pressed upon the attention of legislators. His 
idea of education was a comprehensive one, as 
may be inferred from the change made in the 
name of the office he held from that of Super- 
intendent of Common Schools to that of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. He gathered 
statistics from all schools of whatever character, 
public and private, secular and religious, Sun- 
day schools, church schools, academies, col- 
leges. Without infringing upon the rights of 
any, abridging in any way their work or lessen- 
ing their prosperity, his wish was so to unite in 
one continuous chain all our institutions as to 
make it possible for the poorest lad with the 
requisite natural ability to pass up from kinder- 
garten, through common school, high school or 
academy, to graduation in College and Techni- 
cal School. But although favored by the col- 
leges, yet owing to the great opposition devel- 
oped in the Legislature the so called College 
Bill was never pushed. The tens of thousands 
growing up without education elicited much 
thought and sympathy on the part of Wicker- 
sham. Something was done in the way of 
establishing County Homes, etc., a measure 
adopted at the instance of the State Board of 
Charities of which he was a member. He 
hoped also to make the schools so interesting 
and inviting as to draw into them many of those 
whose parents were too careless, or negligent to 
send them to school. 

Much labor was expended by him in prepar- 
ing a revised code of school laws, which he 
fourrd however could not be gotten through the 
Legislature without considerable mutilation, and 
which in fact never came before that body for 
consideration. 

Then the actual work of the Department was 
carried on most vigorously. Earnest enthusi- 
asm and zeal were infused into all who were en- 
gaged as superintendent, director, teacher in 
common school, professor in Normal school. He 
felt himself at the head of a mighty army and in 
command of vast resources, and he ordered an 
advance movement along the whole line. The 
progress made was rapid, startling. Statistics. 
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tella wonderful story of the progress made dur- ! in a meeting in the Academy of Music, Wick. 


ing the fifteen years of his incumbency. Theim- 
proved system and its successful operation, the 
inspiration given to teachers in their institutes 
and to directors on Directors’ day, which was 
an institution of his devising, gave such an im- 
petus to the cause as to put Pennsylvania in the 
foremost rank in education in our country. 
Her system and its unexampled success called 
forth the admiration of many foreign countries, 
and brought their educators to our midst to 
study its merits and its workings. 

Wickersham never prided himself upon his 
powers of oratory. We hear of his interest in 
public schools at a time when he was but eleven 
years old, just when the school law of 1834 was 
under discussion throughout all Pennsylvania. 
The first mention found of his speech-making 
relates to a speech made in favor of Temperance 
in his eighteenth year,—made in a school house 
which was opened in opposition to the wishes 
of the school directors of the district. Of Tem- 
perance he was a life-long advocate. It was ow- 
ing in some measure to his temperate, abstemi- 
ous habits that he was able to accomplish the 
work that he did. At Lititz they tell us of a 
Fourth of July oration delivered by Wicker- 
sham. At the Normal school he for several 
years delivered every three or four Sabbaths a 
discourse upon some Scriptural theme or spoke 
upon some moral subject. But education in 
some of its many phases formed the main sub- 
ject of his public addresses. His lectures on 
teaching at Millersville were of untold value in 
the instruction they imparted and the influence 
they carried with them. Dr. Brooks says, 
“They were prepared with great care and in- 
dustry. No amount of labor was spared to 
make them acceptable and attractive to his 
classes. He spoke extemporaneously from 
notes in which all the leading points were re- 
duced to definite statements. He would often 
walk his room or the porch talking over his 
lecture to himself in a low tone of voice pre- 
paratory to delivering it to his classes. In this 
way nearly all the material for his two works, 
‘School Economy and Methods of Instruction, 
was prepared.” 

He took a part in the discussion of all the 
great educational questions of his time in 
County, State and National Teachers’ Associa- 
tions,and National Superintendents’ Association, 
in whose organization he was active and in 
whose discussions he always took a prominent 
part. He delivered many able addresses before 
them, and was in all of them considered one of 
their ablest and best-informed men. Espec- 
ially in the earlier days of his administration of 
Superintendent he went about teaching and 
preaching the gospel of Common Schools. 

His earnest voice has been heard in every 
city and prominent town in Pensylvania plead- 
ing the cause of the young and advocating their 
claims to the best possible education. In 1864 
here in Bedford, in the Presbyterian church, he 
discussed the Characteristics of an American 
Education. In Philadelphia at the reception of 
‘Gen. Grant in 1880 by the school children, the 
boys in a street parade and review and the girls 





ersham was the chief speaker of the occasion, 

And he took no little pride in the achieve. 
ments in education made by his state. It was 
a source of great gratification to him, that em- 
inent educators in other states and in foreign 
countries, found it worth their while to make 
our systema study. It was owing to his indefati- 
gable labors that education in Pennsylvania made 
so creditable a showing at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition in Philadelphia in 1876. And not content 
with what was exhibited in the Pennsylvania 
Educational Hall, he took educators out into the 
state to show what we were doing in the rural dis- 
tricts. Notable is the attendance upon a com- 
mon School picnic held that year in Bucks 
county, of educators from England, France, 
Spain, Italy, Hungary, and the interest they 
manifested in the exercises and the surprise 
they expressed at their character. A medal was 
awarded to J. P. Wickersham, State Superin- 
tendent, at the Paris Exposition, 1878, for his 
very full exhibit of state reports, school laws, 
official blanks, charts and documents of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Nor was he averse to gaining information in 
regard to the work of education from any 
source whatever. He has represented as dele- 
gate, several times, this Association in the New 
York Association. He was uniformly present 
at the sessions of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation which met in all parts of the Union, at 
which he gave and received many valuable 
hints. Once when the Association met at At- 
lanta, Ga., by invitatlon he addressed the 
Georgia Legislature on the subject of education, 
telling them some very plain truths, but in such 
an earnest whole-souled manner as to elicit the 
applause of that body, and to lead its prominent 
members to seek in an interview with him fur- 
ther knowledge on the subject. At the meeting 
of this body in Reading, in 1878, he was not 
present, but the following greeting was sent to 
him. 

“ Dr. Wickersham, Cook’s Party, Hotel Bellevue, 
Thun, Switzerland: The Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association now in session at Reading, send 
greeting across the sea to the State Superintendent. 

J. P. McCaskey, Secretary.” 

He had gone to Europe with a commission 
from Gov. Hartranft to inquire into and examine 
the industrial schools and systems of general 
and technical education in the various countries 
of Europe, and with letters from Gen. Eaton of 
U. S. Bureau of Education to leading friends of 
education and educational officials in different 
countries. We may be sure that he made the 
very best use of the advantages thus extended to 
him. What he saw in the schools of Europe he 
embodied in the school report of 1378. 

In 1871 the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools were by 
an Act of the Legislature placed in the hands of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, thus 
adding to his already onerous duties. In 1874 
his advice was freely sought by the Convention 
on Revising the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
and his recommendations on education were in 
substance incorporated into the work of the 
Convention. 
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The School Fourna/, under the management 
of himself and J. P. McCaskey, became as 
widely known as his School Economy and 
Methods of Instruction. So well did it become 
known as an authority and a power in the 
United States, that the educational organs repre- 
senting the Government in France, Spain and 
Italy, asked for an exchange; and on its ex- 
change list also were the principal magazines 
devoted to education in Canada, England, Ire- 
land, Switzerland, and other countries. Almost 
fifteen years Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the people had learned to lean upon him 
as a leader and a commander in educational 
matters, and if they had had a voice in the ap- 
pointment, the result would have been in ac- 
cord with the sentiment of the editor of the 
Weekly Spirit of the Times of Bethlehem, an 
uncompromising Democrat, who in an issue of 
that paper of 1869, said: ‘‘ If we had the power, 
we would suspend the operation of the law for 
the appointment of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, and appoint Prof. Wicker- 
sham for life or good behavior. We admire 
the man and the officer—the honest, larye- 
hearted man, and the able, energetic and faith- 
ful officer.” And the sentiment of this body 
may be gleaned from the resolution offered at 
Pottsville, July, 1882, by Supt. Luckey of Pitts- 
burgh, and adopted by the Association, ‘‘ That 
we consider the appointment of James P. Wick- 
ersham as Minister to Denmark, identified as 
he has been with the school interests of this 
Commonwealth for so many years, as a fit 
recognition of the teacher’s work in a Govern- 
ment like ours, and a high compliment to this 
Association.” In 1881, in an editorial giving 
notice of the severance of his connection with 
The School Journal, Wickersham wrote: ‘ In 
disconnecting myself from Zhe /Journa/l the 
last link is broken that has bound me officially 
tothe public school system of the State for well- 
nigh thirty years The work of these years 
cannot be done over again, or it might be better 
done. It must be left to the charitable judg- 
ment of my fellow-men and to the approval or 
disapproval of the Good Father who rules all 
things.” Whocan doubt that the Good Father 
has judged just as we know the people have 
judged, and our noble friend has been received 
on high with the plaudit, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant?” 

His public life ended with his resignation of 
the mission to Denmark and his return to 
America. He devoted himself to business and 
to the completion of his great work, ‘‘ A History 
of Education in Pennsylvania,” the result of 
twenty years’ research. It was published in 
1885, dedicated in these words: “To his friends 
and co-laborers in the work of Public Instruc- 
lion, this book is solemnly dedicated by one 
who has devoted a life in an effort to make ed- 
uation universal among the people: believing, 
common with all thoughtful men, that the 
Success or failure of such an effort will deter- 
mine the success or failure of free institutions.” 
tis a valuable work, and worthy to be placed 
ithe library of every one of his friends and of 

¢ friends of education and of the State. 
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The grand ideas running through all his 
teaching and all his work were that there are a 
science and an art of teaching, and that the 
business of teaching was entitled to rank as a 
profession with that of law, medicine or theol- 
ogy. And he aimed to raise the standard of 
qualifications both as to general intelligence and 
as to fitness to teach to such a degree as to give 
dignity and character to the business. ‘‘ Every 
teacher or educator who came in contact with 
him felt an uplift from his enthusiasm and a 
higher appreciation of the teacher's vocation. 
His own strong character gave added strength 
to the cause of which he was the exponent and 
representative.” 

He had aspirations for political office, and in 
fact might have been Governor of PennSylva- 
nia, as also Senator to the United States Con- 
gress, had he not been too scrupulous to train 
with the politicians, too conscientious to submit 
to any trammels upon the discharge of the 
duties of public office. He meant to be a ser- 
vant of the people and not the tool of the 
manipulators of a ‘slate.’ The men of the 
‘‘ slate’ blocked his way to political preferment. 

As to his war record he never laid any claim 
to the honors of a soldier. Gov. Curtin said to 
him: “I can get ten colonels to one Principal 
of a State Normal School.”” And so he did not 
go, but he did what he could to aid others in 
going. Company B of the First Pennsylvania 
Reserves, Company E of the 79th Regiment, 
and Company E of the 122d Regiment received 
substantial aid both in money and in effort. 
The second of these companies took as captain 
his own brother, principal of the Model School, 
and the third two teachers as captain and first 
lieutenant, and several prominent students, one 
as second lieutenant, but he said tothem: “ By 
all means go, and we will help you all we can”, 
and help he did. When the rebel army invaded 
Pennsylvania in 1863, he dismissed the school, 
started for the front, and within a week was at 
the head of a regiment. His was but a service 
of seven weeks, but short as the term was it 
was sufficient to make him eligible to member- 
ship in the Grand Army of the Republic. As 
a member of the Grand Army Post he did a 
good and noble work. He took the lead in all 
the enterprises of the Post, and was ever ready 
to advise and counsel. As in all the walks of 
life, so here more especially, he always had a 
friendly greeting and a kindly word for every 
one, even the poorest. Though he held out for 
a long time against the wishes of the “ boys” 
as not deeming himself by his short term of 
service entitled to it, they finally prevailed upon 
him to accept the highest office at their com- 
mand, that of Post Commander. When he 
was last in Europe, namely in 1889, his letters 
to the Post were awaited by the members with 
the utmost impatience and listened to with 
the liveliest interest. Two or three weeks be- 
fore his death he was sent to Altoona as a dele- 
gate to the State Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. None more sincerely 
mourned his death than the members of Geo. 
H. Thomas Post 84, of Lancaster. 

At the time of his death he held the following 
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offices: Trustee of Franklin and Marshall 
College ; member of the Lancaster City School 
Board; trustee of the Polytechnic College of 
Pennsylvania; trustee of the Home for Friend- 
less Children, Lancaster; trustee of the State 
Insane Asylum, Harrisburg; trustee of the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Philadelphia; President of the Inquirer Printing 
Company; member of the Linnzan Society, 
also of the Farmers’ Club, both of Lancaster ; 
Representative to the Masonic Home of Penn- 
sylvania. . 

He died at the age of 66—he had fully expected 
to live twenty years longer. He was in the way 
of calling himself a young man and of saying 
that he was growing old gracefully. Yet though 
dead, it can well be said of him that he liveth. 
His memory deserves to be kept green. Every 
school throughout the State should have its 
Wickersham day, as the story of Wickersham 
is the best part of the story of Pennsylvania for 
more than thirty years, as well as the story of a 
noble effort by education to uplift, dignify, and 
adorn humanity, and fit men to become good 
and useful citizens of a free country, whose very 
existence as such depends almost entirely upon 
the intelligence of its people. 

Call him egotist if you will, his was the ego- 
tism of strong conviction, of lofty purpose, of 
noble effort, of grand achievement; it was the 
assertion of an innate sense of manly power, a 
consciousness of true worth, and a jealous 
guardianship of his own honor. He measured 
fully up to all that he claimed for himself. He 
achieved all he professed to have achieved. 
He always considered well all he proposed to 
do, but the purpose onct formed, he pursued it 
with unflagging zeal. The line once determined 
upon, he was sure to fight itout totheend. He 
was accustomed to say, that he never undertook 
anything that he did not accomplish. The re- 
sult was that when he took hold it was witha 
tenacious grip; he saw the end from the begin- 
ning and pushed on to ultimate success. 

He was a friendly man, and friendly to all 
alike. He never seemed to make a distinction 
between high and low. He made you feel in his 
society entirely at your ease, and free from any 
sense of inferiority. He never forgot or over- 
looked an acquaintance. He seldom forgot a 
face oraname. What a vast number of names 
he must have had stored away in his memory! 
Whata long catalogue they would have formed! 
He was known personally to thousands in his 
own state and to many outside of it. Many 
indeed were the hearts that were thrilled by the 
news of his death. 

It is said of Arnold of Rugby,that he was the 
man ‘whom his scholars loved. Of Wickersham 
it could be said by his pupils; ‘‘ We feared him, 
but at the same time we loved him.”’ “I loved 
that man,” said a man of sixty as on the day of 
the funeral we were leaving the house of 
mourning to follow the body to its last resting 
place. The words could have found an echo in 
many hearts there. I say to you here to-day 
“‘I loved and admired Wickersham,” and I 
know I find an echo in your hearts ;—in the 
hearts of those who made him the first life- 
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member of your body, of those who sent hima 
friendly greeting across the Atlantic, of those 
who twice made him President of your organ. 
ization, of all those who in any way have come 
into sympathetic touch with him. I knew him 
for thirty years. I have been with him in many 
of the relations of life. I have been his pupil, 
a fellow-teacher, and a member of his Normal 
School Faculty, I have assisted him in the office 
work of the school. I have participated in 
games with him on the play ground. I have 
eaten at his table. I have been with him in 
social gatherings at his home. I have seen him 
give away a daughter in marriage. I have with 
him followed to the grave the bier containing 
the loved forms of loved children and that of 
his loved and cherished wife. I have traveled 
with him. I have examined Normal school 
classes with him. This hour, whatever faults 
others may have found in him, my recollection 
of him is of a true, kind, generous, strong- 
minded, persistent, conscientious, man-loving, 
country-loving, God-loving man—in short a 
man. 

Amid the eclat of Pennsylvania’s first arbor 
day on the campus of the Millersville State Nor- 
mal school in front of the Ladies’ building, one 
on either side as you enter, were planted two 
trees, one by Robert E. Pattison and named in 
his honor, the other planted by the hand and 
named in honor of that great and noble man, 
Dr. E. E. Higbee. But east and south of the 
original building isa whole forest of noble trees, 
large and stately, planted and fostered under 
the direction of the man whose life we are 
sketching, eight of them by a device of his own 
so placed as to enclose an exact octagon. In 
the centre of this space how fitting a place for 
his 3,500 pupils to erect a monument to his 
honor. 

Come to Lancaster and we will take you to 
four noted graves, three of peculiar interest to 
us. In one lonely nook where may be buried 
alike the black and the white, we will point out 
the resting-place of the ‘‘ Great Commoner,” one 
of our greatest statesmen and patriots, and the 
saviour of the Common School System in our 
State in the hour of its greatest peril, Thaddeus 
Stevens. In another retired nook, where we 
ought to erect a stately monument to his mem- 
ory, lies the body of one through whose earnest, 
indefatigable, well-directed efforts the Common 
School System of our State became an estab- 
lished institution, Thomas H. Burrowes. Then 
we will take you to Lancaster Cemetery, and af- 
ter pausing for a moment by the way with bared 
head at the mound beneath which sleeps 
Pennsylvania’s greatest soldier, Gen. John F. 
Reynolds, we shall repair to the grave of him 
we mourn to-day, one of the greatest educators 
of our country, whose more than thirty years of 
efficient service and grand achievements in the 
cause of education have merited the people's 
profoundest gratitude, and a place among the 
most honored of our noble dead—James Pyle 
Wickersham. 


After an appropriate solo by Miss Lindsay, 
entitled ‘‘ Nearer Home,’’ President PHILIPS 
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requested the privilege of speaking briefly on 
the subject of the hour at this time, as he 
was compelled to leave for home. Permis- 


sion was given, and he spoke as follows: 


Mr. Prestdent, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
shall need to say but few words, not because 
the occasion does not deserve more, for never 
has there been an occasion in the history of our 
Association when more deserved to be said, 
but because of what has been so well said and 
will be said by those better fitted to speak than 
myself. 

It is now just about forty years since Director 
McFarland, of Brandywine township, Chester 
county, went to Jonathan Gause’s academy at 
Unionville, to seek a teacher. “I have but 
one scholar,’ said Mr. Gause, ‘‘who knows 
enough to teach your school, James Wicker- 
ersham, and he is too young.’”’ Boy as he was, 
the director gave him the school, and in that 
litle country school-house began his career as 
an educator, marked with success from its 
first day. For, although Dr. Wickersham filled 
many positions and all of them well, he was 
always and preéminently an educator. At the 
time of his death, as has been said, he was a 
school director, and he himself said that this 
was the highest school office he had ever held. 

Dr. Wickersham was a natural leader, far- 
sighted, sagacious, full of energy and of extraor- 
dinary executive ability. This Association, the 
cause of education everywhere, and the Legis- 
lature of this State, will for many years yet be 
guided by his wise plans and foresight. 

l always found him singularly helpful to and 
sympathetic with young men. I had not the 
pleasure of being one of his students, but I came 
toknow him well, and the better ‘I knew him 
the more I loved and revered him. 

He was singularly catholic in spirit. Al- 
though the founder of the Millersville Normal 
School and so long its head, and ever after liv- 
ing almost in sight of it, I never could notice in 
him any bias towards a particular school. He 
was largely instrumental in founding the West 
Chester Normal School, as he was in founding 
other Normal Schools. And this same freedom 
from bias, this broad catholic spirit, character- 
ized him always. There are a number of gen- 
tlemen here who, with myself, were at what, I 
suppose, was Dr. Wickersham’s last appearance 
ata public educational meeting, the National 
Superintendents’ Association at Philadelphia, 
last winter, and they will remember as vividly 
as | how, when Dr. Wickersham entered at the 
tear of the large hall, Judge Draper, of New 
York, who was presiding, interrupted the pro- 
ceedings, rose and said, ‘‘ I see that Dr. Wicker- 
sham is in the hall, and I want to ask him to 
take part in our meeting whenever and however 

may see fit, for there is no man in this coun- 
ty held in higher esteem by educators than 
he.” Such an honor was accorded to no other 
man at that large and representative national 
meeting. 

And on that bitterly stormy day in March, 
when, standing by his open grave at Lancaster, 

saw all that was mortal of Dr. Wickersham 
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laid in his last resting-place, I felt as I have not 
ceased to feel since, that we were laying away 
the greatest educator that Pennsylvania has 
ever had. 


Mr. J. A. M. PassMorE was next called 
ypon, and spoke as follows : 


Although one of the earliest members of this 
Association, it has been many years since I 
have taken an active part in your deliberations. 
This has been owing, in the main, to my with- 
drawal from the profession of teaching; and, 
although I have never wavered or faltered in 
my desire to see this Association a success, I 
have a certain degree of hesitancy in appearing 
publicly before you. When I received notice 
from your Executive Committee that they de- 
sired me to speak in reference to Dr. Wicker- 
sham, I felt that it would be both an honor and 
a duty to at least say a few words by way of 
supplement to the very able and exhaustive 
eulogy which has been prepared and delivered 
by my distinguished friend and fellow-school- 
mate, Dr. Andrew R. Byerly, and to preface the 
eloquent and feeling remarks that will be made 
by some of his other intimate friends and dis- 
tinguished associates who are to follow me. 

Dr. James P. Wickersham needs no intro- 
duction to the educators either of this, his native 
state, of the country or, I may say, of the world. 
The suddenness with which his busy life was 
brought to a close, was not only a shock to his 
relatives and intimate personal friends, but to 
the educators of the world in general; for no 
man stood higher in the estimation of his asso- 
ciates and no one was more extensively known, 
and there is no one whose memory is more de- 
serving of being permanently perpetuated, than 
that of Dr. James P. Wickersham. I trust this 
Association will initiate a movement to perpetu- 
ate the memory of his services in a way that 
would have been pleasing to him, and as a me- 
mento of the gratitude of the patriotic people of 
this great Commonwealth; for his memory will 
remain green in the hearts of the people of 
Pennsylvania, as long as they cherish their 
Public School System and are not ungrateful 
for unselfish labors in their behalf. 

Dr. Wickersham was to my mind an ideal 
American Teacher. Beginning his life when 
only fifteen years of age in a little country 
school, he steadily rose through successive 
stages until he was at the head of the educa- 
cational forces of the greatest American Com- 
monwealth in this country. Whatever position 
he was called upon to fill, he brought to it the 
very best experience of his. life, intelligence, in- 
tegrity and enthusiasm which knew no bounds. 
Mainly instrumental in securing the passage of 
all the legislative enactments pertaining to the 
management of the school interests of the Com- 
monwealth from 1866 to 1881, you can readily 
see what an important factor he has been in 
shaping and moulding the educational progress 
of the Commonwealth. First convinced that he 
was right and that the measures he desired 
passed would be for the best interest of the 
teachers and pupils of the Commonwealth, he 
was bold, fearless and aggressive in his advo- 
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cacy of them. In his official position he labored 
incessantly to improve the School Legislation 
for Pennsylvania, and was eminently successful; 
and the good that will finally result from his 
labors future generations alone can tell, and to 
him educators, citizens and pupils owe a debt 
of gratitude they only can pay by striving to 
emulate his example in unselfishly working for 
the public good. 

No man ever worked more assiduously, or 
perhaps no one with greater success, in building 
up the profession to which he had devoted his 
life, and in no way can you repay this debt of 
gratitude, that would be more in accordance 
with his wishes or desires, than to push forward 
the work on the lines which he had laid down. 

It was the dream and the great desire of his 
life to see a system of Public Instruction that 
would enable all the boys and girls within the 
borders of the Commonwealth to secure a free 
University education—that is to say, that there 
should be a system that would lead from the 
little primary school in the country to the public 
High School and College, and thence to the 
University. My own honest belief is, that there 
are within the sound of my voice those who 
will live to see this great desire of his consum- 
mated. 

As there are many friends of Dr. Wicker- 
sham present from whom you would like to 
hear, I will not weary you any longer, but say 
in conclusion that after over thirty-five years of 
intimate personal relationship with Dr. Wicker- 
sham, and having perhaps as extended ac- 
quaintance with both public and private citizens 
as any one else within the confines of the State, 
I have never met his superior in integrity, 
conscientiousness of motive, and almost fanati- 
cal enthusiasm. 

I cannot trust myself to speak of-his personal 
qualities, our relations were too close for that; I 
will only say, no man ever lived who did more 
to encourage me to higher aims in life and to 
instill into my mind and heart nobler and better 
thoughts. In common with hundreds of others, 
I owe much to him for whatever of success I 
have had in life. He was a great and good 
man in that higher sense which led him to en- 
courage all with whom he came in contact, to 
make living monuments for themselves in good 
works and ,noble deeds, and thus prepare 
themselves for the life beyond. He was ever 
quietly doing good, and there are those here to- 
day who can testify to his unostentatious ways 
of assisting just at the right time. He has 
passed beyond the river, and is no doubt enjoy- 
ing in his happy eternal home the well-earned 
fruits of an active, useful, and God-fearing life, 
There we will leave him in the hands of that 
dear Master for whom he was always willing to 
speak, whom he worshiped in spirit and in truth. 

I thank you for your kind attention and 
trust we may ever revere the memory and the 
good works of the great man in whose honor 
these services are held. 


Supt. Joun Morrow, of Allegheny City, 
a former pupil of Dr. Wickersham, was the 
next speaker. His remarks follow: 
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When the grave claims those for whom we 
entertain a high regard, it is a source of satis. 
faction and a duty as well, to recount their vir. 
tues and condone their faults. The deceased 
had more virtues and perhaps fewer faults than 
is usually the legacy of frail humanity. Those 
of us who have known Dr. Wickersham long. 
est and best are here this afternoon, not in any 
formal way, but in response to our feelings and 
desires, to testify to his sterling worth and to 
offer a slight tribute. of our affectionate respect 
to the memory of a great and good man, one 
whose wise counsel in the past has been a lamp 
to our feet and a light to our path. 

I was first introduced to him, or rather I intro. 
duced myself, about thirty years ago at the 
Millersville Normal School, of which he was at 
that time principal. He was then still in the 
morning of manhood, vigorous in body and 
mind, and though modest, was laudably ambit. 
ious. During the period of nearly four years 
immediately following, I knew him as my 
teacher, and have been intimately acquainted 
with him ever since, and I but echo the senti- 
ments of his old pupils and associates here as- 
sembled when I state that he was a kind and 
sympathetic Christian gentleman, manly and 
dignified in bearing, affable in manner, and 
charitable in judgment. 

The problem of Universal Education claimed 
his attention in early life, and his best energies 
in subsequent years were devoted to the eleva- 
tion of the masses, first as a teacher in the com- 
mon schools near his home, next as an instruc- 
tor in schools of higher grade, then as County 
School Superintendent and founder of the first 
State Normal School in Pennsylvania, and fin- 
ally as State Superintendent of all the schools 
of'the Commonwealth. 

As a teacher he was energetic, clear and ex- 
plicit in his statements, thorough in his instruc- 
tion, and singularly successful in his results. 
The absence of austerity in his nature, his abil- 
ity as an instructor, his social, sympathetic dis- 
position and his inclination to enter into the 
games and sports of his pupils, won for him 
their profound respect and undivided confidence 
both in and out of the school-room. 

The influence he exerted on the educational 
affairs of Pennsylvania and of the whole nation 
was broad and deep, and will be lasting in its 
effects. His name, therefore, will live after him 
and will be justly recorded at the head of the 
long list of Pennsylvania's brave and heroic de- 
fenders of universal education. I would not in 
the least detract from the record of the illustr- 
ous dead who have gone before him. The 
names of Robert Vaux, George Wolf, Samuel 
Breck, Thaddeus Stevens, Thos. H. Burrowes, 
and others will continue to brighten the pages of 
history down through the remotest generations 
tocome. To these heroic dead are we indebted 
for nearly all our educational legislation. 
Honor to their names,—they did their work 
well in times of great need, and when the public | 
school cause had but few friends. 

Dr. Wickersham, in his influence for good, 
however, was not second to any of them. Is 
energies were devoted rather to the executive 
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than to the legislative side of education. His 
was a life of constant effort to infuse vigor and 
enthusiasm into the public schools, to improve 
methods of instruction, and to impress on the 
teachers of the country the importance and re- 
sponsibility of their work. 

But nothing that we can say or do will honor 
him. We can do nothing that will add to or 
take from his good name. We may weep over 
his fresh grave and drop our tears of sorrow and 
sadness to his memory, but we cannot change 
the order of things. Our dearly beloved is 
gonefrom us. ‘‘ He sleeps thesleep that knows 
no waking,” and of none was it ever more truly 
said ‘‘ He was an honest man, the noblest work 
of God.” 

Prof. I. S. Geist, of Marietta, also a 
former pupil, spoke as follows : 


Mr. President, so much, and in such elegant 
style, has been said and written by eminent 
men and women regarding the life of our de- 
parted friend, that it would be presumption in 
me to add aught to it, and yet I cannot refrain 
from claiming a few moments of your attention 
while | bring my tribute of respect to my old 
friend and instructor, for whom living I had the 
most affectionate regard, and whose death took 
fom me the most valued friend I ever pos- 
sessed. No eulogy which I might speak could 
do justice to the noble life which has closed. 

He has reared a monument to his memory, 
by the works he has left behind him and by the 
impress he has made upon thousands who will 
be the better qualified to enter life’s battle for hav- 
ing received those impressions from one so noble, 
so pure and so conscientious. As some one 
has wisely said, ‘‘ We must admit the fact that 
the fundamental educator of mind and character 
is not any school nor any individual, but it is 
the discipline of life, with its inevitable disap- 
pointments and sorrows, This discipline it is 
which polishes the granite, finishes the oak, and 
turns the clay, and this it is which gives to every 
one of us whatever courage we possess. But 
aside from this, there are influences which must 
enter largely into the lives of us all, and high 
among these we may place the impressions 
made by men of great energy, sturdy common 
sense and sagacity, unsullied purity, and lofty 
integrity.” Wickersham impressed these qual- 
ities upon all with whom he came in contact. 

I first met Dr. Wickersham in 1854, then 
County Superintendent of Lancastercounty. It 
was in East Hempfield township, at an exami- 
Nation where a companion, A. O. Newpher, 
Esq., now a prominent lawyer at the Lancaster 
bar, and myself were battling for a professional 
certificate. A mistake in a single word in 
grammar gave me a provisional certificate and 
My companion received his coveted object, a 
professional certificate. It was a sore disap- 
pointment to me, but I shall never forget how 
Dr. Wickersham dispelled the downcast spirit, 
as he laid his hand upon my shoulder and said, 

‘My young friend, the misconstruction of a 
Single word in grammar prevented you from 
Possessing a professional certificate, but mark 
My word for it, you will get one next year.” It 
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was this trait of Dr. Wickersham which en- 
deared him so much to many thousands of 
young men and women throughout this State. 

Susquehanna Institute, an incorporated insti- 
tution of learning, located at the east end of Mari- 
etta, was sold out by the sheriff about the year 
1841. The common schools being then in their 
infancy, did not meet the needs of the town 
in higher instructions, since, in the spring of 
1845, James Mehaffey, Frederick Haines, 
David Rinehart, A. M. Cassel and the late 
Judge John J. Libhart induced James P. Wicker- 
sham, then only twenty years old, but full of en- 
thusiasm, energy and ambition, to open a select 
school in the St. John’s building, opposite where 
now the Cross Keys hotel stands. The school 
was a wonderful success, as many of the follow- 
ing persons who were pupils of the school then 
will attest: Miss Annie Rinehart, Mrs. Charlotte 
Mehaffey (Rinehart), Mrs. Susan Pugh (Rine- 
hart), Mrs. Mary J. Cassel (Stahl), Mrs. Amelia 
Schaffner (Flurry), Mrs. Amanda Ettla (Harry), 
Mrs. Pauline Grosh (Libhart), George W. 
Mehaffey, David Roth, Warren R. Grosh, and. 
Hiram Herr. So great was the demand for ad- 
mission that Mr. Wickersham erected a build- 
ing afterwards known as the Marietta Academy, 
and continued teaching there until 1854, when 
he was elected county superintendent of schools. 
While a citizen of Marietta, about nine years, 
he took a very active interest in the welfare of 
the borough. Especially did he make himself 
felt in advocating the cause of Temperance and 
other reforms, the results of which are visible 
even to-day in that vicinity. As a student 
under him for many years, and afterwards as- 
sociated with him as a teacher, at the State Nor- 
mal School at Millersville, I considered him a 
great and noble man. He was conscientious, 
just, and true under all circumstances. If there 
was one trait in his character above another. it 
was his honesty of purpose in whatever he un- 
dertook. 

I have no doubt that the memory of this 
noble and good man will inspire many to noble 
actions, for the great influence he exerted upon 
those with whom he came in contact will be 
felt for generations to come. 


After another solo by Miss Linpsay, the 
following poem was read by Miss NELLIE 
D. GrauaM, of Yardley, Pa. : 


IN MEMORIAM, 


A shadow has darkened our native land, 
And sadly the bells are tolling, 

From the Golden Gate to the Danish strand, 
The mournful peals are rolling. 


A light is shrouded, whose beams afar 
Iliumined our infant nation, 

No meteor’s flash, but a leading star, 
In a royal constellation. 


A voice is silenced ; but echoing still 
Down the corridors of time, 

Our hearts to the once-loved accents thrill 
Through memory’s faithful chime, 
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A prince has fallen—a king uncrowned! 
Let monarchs humbly bow, 

For Truth her fadeless chaplet bound 
Upon his manly brow, 


As a warrior brave, death found him, 
Ere the victory was fairly won; 

With his loyal legions round him, 
And his armor girded on. 


Not in youth, when his heart was lightest, 
But in manhood's golden prime, 

When his regal powers shone brightest 
Undimmed by the lapse of time, 


‘Came the summons, ‘‘ Thy mission’s ended, 
Thy labors on earth are o’er;”’ 

And his soul in the anthems blended 
With the choirs of the heavenly shore. 


Sadly his dear ones watch and weep, 
Their hearts with anguish breaking, 

For a father revered sleeps the dreamless sleep, 
That knows no earthly waking. 


There’s a vacant chair in his lonely home, 
And the tears will start the while, 

As they list for the footsteps that ne’er will come, 
Nor the light of his genial smile. 


The summer breezes moan and sigh 
Above his pulseless breast ; 

Beside him their long-lost darlings lie 
And the wife of his youth in rest, 


For the noble, dear departed, 
For the teacher we loved so well, 
The earnest, firm, true-hearted, 
Our sorrow words vainly tell. 


The spectre pale, with ruthless haste, 
Has quenched life’s vital spark, 
The fell destroyer of our race 
Loves best a shining mark. 


Adieu! dear friend of priceless worth, 
We'll write thy honored name, 
Beside the truly great of earth, 
Of time-enduring fame. 


Deputy Supt. Henry Houck was called 
upon, and made the following remarks: 


After what we have heard, it would seem 
nothing more could be needed. The work of 
presenting the historical sketch of Dr. Wicker- 
sham was properly confided to Dr. Byerly, and 
has been well done; and those who have fol- 
lowed worthily expressed the sense of loss 
we all experience. Only a year ago we com- 
memorated the death of Dr. Higbee, one of our 
most gifted men; and in that brief space the 
grave has closed over another of our oldest 
members, whose name is the most distinguished 
ever written upon our roll. 

My recollection of Dr. Wickersham goes back 
to 1856 when I was teaching school; from that 
time to his death he was my warm friend, and 
for fourteen years I served under him in the De- 
partment. Before that, however, while I was 
County Superintendent, he attended every Insti- 
tute we held, and no man was ever more wel- 
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come or more popular. In 1866 he asked met 
come to Harrisburg as aclerk; I went, and was 
soon after promoted to the Deputyship, and 
from '67 to 81 had the honor and pleasure of 
serving in that intimate relation with this grand, 
good man, who stands at the head in faithful 
service and wide reputation. He was the beg 
friend I ever had; it was his hand that-took 
me out of obscurity and started me on the way 
to achieve at least something of success ina 
good cause. It is not for me to say who was 
the greatest of the many great men who have 
made an illustrious record in our educational his. 
tory; but this man did more for me than any 
other I ever knew; and I wanted to say so to. 
day. 

The following was forwarded to the Asso- 
ciation by Mrs. FANNIE WILLARD Ba.pwin, 
of Santa Cruz, California, who was unable 
to be present. 


When the first tidings of the death of Dr, 
Wickersham reached me, I could not believe 
that a life so useful had closed so early ; for he 
seemed but in the prime of his usefulness, 
But repeated tidings only confirmed the truth, 
and I was forced to believe that the busy hands 
had ceased to work ; that the voice which had, 
with such devoted zeal, poured forth such earn- 
est words of truth and helpful cousel was silent 
in the grave. 

When asked by the Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
to say a few words in memory of this noble 
son of the Keystone State, I felt honored in 
being permitted to place even this small flower 
in memory’s chaplet. 

In looking backward over the five years 
spent with him at Millersville State Normal 
School, I find so much in him that was noble. 
He possessed great executive ability, was a 
born disciplinarian, having the rare power to 
control others without apparent effort. Nothing 
was pleasanter than his smile of approval, no- 
thing more to be dreaded than his displeasure. 

The public school system of Pennsylvania 
was in process of development when he entered 
upon his duties as State Superintendent, and 
from that day to the day of his death he was its 
staunch supporter—building with all the varied 
powers at his command, the system into the 
grand proportions which it has now attained. 
He exerted a more powerful influence in the 
perfecting of the system than any other man, 
nor does his influence cease with his death. It 
will continue to spread far and wide, through 
all the years to come. 

In this age of greed for gain, when so much 
that is good is sacrificed in the mad rush for 
gold, the life of one devoted to the welfare and 
uplifting of the race is of incalculable value to 
the young, and such a life was that of our dear 
departed friend. Long after the names of 
millionaires shall have been forgotten, will his 
name live in the memories of those who make 
up the highest type of Pennsylvania's noble 
people. 


Dr. E. O. Lyre, of Millersville Normal 
School, spoke us follows: 
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I wonder how many there are who could rise 
and testify that the voice of our lamented friend 
was a source of inspiration to them? I remember 
yet my first sight of him when, as County Su- 
perintendent, he visited the school where I was 
a pupil, and gave me an encouraging word. I 
remémber well the trees mentioned by Dr. 
Byerly, since I carried them to the places where 
they were to be planted, and again got a pleas- 
ant word. Then when I came home on a leave 
of absence from the army and visited the Nor- 
mal School, I remember how his eye glowed and 
his face beamed when we spoke of the boys at 
the front—for he was a man of most intense 
loyalty and patriotism. In 1866 when I came 
to the Normal he was still Principal, and from 
then to the day of his death, he was one of the 
closest friends I ever had. When I came to 
the principalship, he was one of the first men 
whom I consulted, and I often profited by his 
advice, the fruits of richest experience and rip- 
est thought. 

Dr. Wickersham was distinguished not only 
as an executive officer, but as one of the closest 
of students. His knowledge was varied and 
profound ; he presented the rare combination 
of philosopher and executive in one and the 
same mind. He was a man who could be re- 
lied upon in all times and places. When he 
differed from you, he took a bold and manly 
stand, struck out straight from the shoulder, and 
respected the man who met him in the same 
way. His character was founded on profound 
religious convictions. In his Methods of In- 
structions, we find that his ideal school included 
the Scriptures, hymn and prayer; in his His- 
tory of Education he says, “ The highest end of 
the study of nature is to find God in his works.”’ 
His life followed and illustrated his principles. 
“Though dead, he still lives’’—lives in his 
works, in the impress made on others by his 
vigorous thought, in the great school he found- 
ed, and the Normal school system he fostered, 
in the memories of the thousands who studied 
under him and served with him, in the school 
system he did so much to build—but beside all 
this, we believe he still lives as an individual in 
a brighter world beyond, where we, if we imi- 
tate him in devotion to duty, may hope to meet 
him again when our earthly work is done. 


Miss. ELizaseTH Lioyp, of Newtown 
Square, spoke as follows: 


Owing to circumstances rather than to any 
merit of my own, it was my privilege to see 
much of Mr. Wickersham’s private life. His 
daughter and I were classmates during my 
three years at Millersville, and the warm friend- 
ship existing between us then and afterwards, 
Caused me to be often in his house, more on the 
footing of a daughter than of a guest; and I 
looked up to him with a daughter’s loving rev- 
erence. It is pleasant for me to remember that 
one whose bearing in public was always full of 
dignity, could talk and jest so pleasantly and 
playfully with the school-girl, and even get down 
on the floor to teach the baby howto creep. In 
every little child he saw the germ of an immor- 
Soul, and to watch the growth of this soul 
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and surround it with helpful influences, was one 
of his brightest pleasures. 

Dr. Byerly has told you the story of his life, 
and the great work that he did for the schools 
of Pennsylvania; but what is true in some 
measure of every man, is especially true of the 
teacher, that what he is exerts a wider influence 
than what he does; and I wish to emphasize a 
few traits in Mr. Wickersham’s character that 
rounded out his manhood, and won for him the 
respect and confidence as well as the love of his 
pupils. Allusion has already been made to 
the stand which he took, early in life, on the 
Temperance question; in this, as in other re- 
spects, he set a good example to those who 
looked up to him as their leader. He had no 
unclean habits; no one ever heard profane or 
vulgar words fall from his mouth, or saw him 
in private or in public with a cigar between his 
lips; more than this, when he mingled with 
other men in their hours of relaxation, and 
when jest and joke went round, none ever 
heard from him anecdotes that would bring 
the blushes to a woman’s cheek; and more 
than once such stories were checked on other 
lips by the restraining glance of his quiet gray 
eye. 

There are some who look upon these things 
as comparatively unimportant; but ! tell you 
that every mother in our Commonwealth ought 
to give thanks to God that Pennsylvania's 
greatest educator was as clean morally as he 
was strong intellectually. Men’s characters 
write themselves on their faces: look on that 
countenance (pointing to portrait of Wicker- 
sham), and you will not see upon it a single line 
traced there by an ignoble thought. 

Teachers and Superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania, if you would give to the memory of Dr, 
Wickersham, the highest honor possible, strive 
to make his virtues your own; emulate his purity, 
his courage, his industry, his integrity, So live 
in the presence of those who are looking up to 
you for inspiration, and who are consciously or 
unconscionsly following in your footsteps, that 
behind your knowledge of books and of nature, 
your skill as a teacher and your power as a 
disciplinarian, they may feel your manhood or 
your womanhood. 

Dr. Wickersham found many fields for use- 
fulness, and won honor in them all. I leave it 
for others to speak of the inspiration of the 
teacher, the energy of the county superintend- 
ent, the courage of the patriot, the wisdom of 
the author, the achievements of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction ; be it mine, though 
all unworthy of the honor; to place a laurel 
chaplet on the brow of James Pyle Wickersham, 
the man. 

Prof. H. W. FisHEr, of Pittsburgh, read 
a paper which had not been received for 
publication up to the time of going to press, 
and we are reluctantly obliged to omit it. 

Mr. J. D. Pyott, of Lancaster, made the 
closing remarks, as follows : 


As evolution progresses, the heroes of our 
worship change. Once they were the great war- 
riors—butchers, we call them now;; later, they 
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were the phenomenal sons of genius, regardless 
of the element of character; to-day’s work shows 
that the more thoughtful of us are placing upon 
our calendar the names of men whose Bves have 
been of wse—who have left the world better than 
they found it, by reason of their work. Of such 
was Wickersham—he was great, in that he ap- 
plied distinguished talent, tireless industry, 
ready tact and perfect integrity, to the improve- 
ment of a great opportunity. God gave the op- 
portunity—he did the work. His work does 
not come properly into comparison with that of 
either those who went before or those who came 
after him. Before, the time was not ripe—it was 
the day of foundation-laying—since, so fully had 
he covered the ground, but little was left to be 
done on his lines—there are other lines ; Higbee 
took one of them, and did his work there. But 
so important was this man's work in its charac- 
ter, so complete in its performance, so far- 
reaching in its results, that I believe Pennsylva- 
nia owes to him a greater debt of gratitude than 
to any other man of his generation. And the 
feeling is intensified by the recollection that he 
was a Pennsylvanian of the Pennsylvanians— 
the ripe fruit of the seed planted by the founder 
of the Quaker commonwealth. Those who 
knew him here need no reminder of his worth 
—for the others, we place before you in yonder 

icture the only chance you now have of look- 
ing upon the face of as manly a man as Penn- 
sylvania ever saw. 

Few men have received such united testi- 
mony to their worth from opposite sources— 
good men esteemed and valued him, bad men 
feared and hated him. In a dozen years of 
public life at the head of the most important de- 
partment of State, he dealt with thousands of 
men and handled millions of money: who tells 
of a crooked dollar or a broken word ?—what 
his tongue spoke his hand executed. By and 
by, when some of you gentlemen shall be called 
to a commission for revision of school law, you 
will realize his greatness from another side (our 
chairman here has already found it)—for you 
will find that Wickersham made much of the law, 
by decisions sometimes impinging upon legislat- 
ive or judicial ground, but always approved on 
review. On every page of that little old Digest 
his mark is cut so deep that it cannot be erased 
while the school system stands. 

Many of you are fitter judges of his official 
work, most of you of his professional work, than 
myself; but few, perhaps, can better testify to 
the character of the man. Since his retirement 
from office, few working days passed that I did 
not see his face, hear his voice, feel the direct 
contact of his life. As I look back at him to- 
day, the quality that stands forth most promi- 
nently is the sterling honesty, the sense of jus- 
tice, which meant to deal square with ly every 
man, his neighbor and himself alike. Honesty 
—honor he preferred to call it—made demands 
upon him not commonly included in that word. 
Next perhaps I recall his unfailing courtesy, 
his discriminating kindness, always ready to 
help the deserving—and in the case of an old 
soldier even the undeserving, for the sake of 
past service. When informed by a comrade 
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that some of these men had drifted into the 
almshouse and a pauper’s grave, in a few days 
he raised the money for a burial lot where every 
soldier may be laid, and over which the flag is 
flying this afternoon. As a school director he 
applied the principle that governed his life— 
give every child a chance—by throwing the 
weight of his influence into the movement that 
gave free text-books to our schools. At his 
death one of our dailies summed up his life at 
home in a few strong words, ‘‘ He was an ideal 
citizen.” 

Such was the man we have lost—a loss great 
to all, greater perhaps to those of us to whom 
no sound comes back from the silence into 
which his voice has passed. But we know that 
to have lived an upright life, to have set in mo- 
tion influences for good which to-day reach 
thousands, to-morrow millions, in the future 
circling away beyond reach of the imagination 
—this is immortality ! 

I will add but a word on my own account: of 
all the men I have known, this is the one ] 
should wish my boys to make their model—and 
I know no higher praise. 


Dr. WALLER: We have heard the good 
words spoken in memory of one of the 
fathers of this body—a man whose value has 
been felt by every one who has his heart in 
the work of public instruction. I think we 
have all felt that this recognition of his 
character and work has been as profitable 
to us as it is befitting to him. But the hour 
warns us that the duties and cares of life 
must have attention, and that our session 
draws near its close. 

We will leave this place with a high 
appreciation of the people of Bedford, and 
with pleasant memories of our sojourn 
among them. And now it becomes my 
pleasant duty (occupying this place by 
accident, as I do) to present to you the 
gentleman you have selected to fill this 
chair—one who has all his active life been 
identified with the work of general educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, but who never occu- 
pied a more influential position than he 
does to-day. I present your President-elect, 
Dr. Lyte. 

Dr. Lyre: You will not expect a speech 
at this time. I will only express, for the 
other officers and myself, our thanks for the 
honor conferred upon us. The success of a 
meeting depends not alone upon the officers, 
but upon the membership as well; and I ask 
of the Association that they help us to make 
the session at Beaver Falls as interesting and 
profitable as the one that is now closing at 
Bedford. 

The time-honored form of closing the 
annual meeting was observed by singing 
the Long Metre Doxology, and the session 
ended. 
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